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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


power ee 
ONGRESS is getting on. It has, it is said, advanced so far, 
that all fear of collision is now over, and that it will separate 
on or before July 10th. This is, perhaps, premature, but it 
seems certain that the Bulgarian question is settled. The country 
from the Danube to the Balkans is formed into an independent 
State, which will be called “* Bulgaria,” will be ruled by an elected 
Prince, and will have an army of its own. The State will own all 
the fortresses, including Varva, and will include Sophia, through 
which it is possible, with a certain expenditure of men, to turn 
the Balkans. The Balkans themselves are resigned to the 
Sultan, who may build in them as many forts and keep in 
them as many troops as he pleases. The region South of the 
Balkans, again, stretching from a point below Bourgas on 
the Black Sea to the Karasu, but not touching the Agean, will 
form an autonomous province, to be called ‘‘ Eastern Roumelia,” 
to be governed by a Hospodar, appointed for five or ten 
years, who will be nominated by the Sultan and the Powers, and 
will, it is rumoured, be an Anglo-Indian officer. He will be 
aided by a local elective Parliament, and supported by a local 
militia, whose higher officers must, however, be approved by the 
Sultan, It is understood that a Western Roumelia will also be 
created, but its boundaries depend upon the settlement of the 
Greek claim. 


It is understood that Austria, always lucky except in battle, 
will be allowed to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina as a prelude 
to annexation ; that Montenegro will have Antivari and a dis- 
trict to the south; and that Servia will be extended to Nish ; 
and the only serious dispute now relates to Greece. The 
Turks say they will retire if anything is given to Greece, 
but the Greeks say that they would have entered Turkey 
in August, if the Powers had not made them promises in 
which they trusted. The impression among the Special Corre- 
spondents, most of whom are very Turkish, is that Greece will 
get nothing, but we believe the Plenipotentiaries wish to make 
their work very complete. They will probably, therefore, assign 
Crete, Volo, and Arta to Greece, and make of Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Epirus another autonomous State, called West Roumelia, per- 
haps governed, as the Principalities once were, by Greek Hospodars, 
named by the Sultan. Up to Friday evening, we are bound to 
add the little evidence obtainable was against the Greeks ; but they 
have in England, Italy, and Prince Bismarck powerful friends, 
they can expel King George, who is strongly protected personally, 
and they can admit the European revolution into Eastern 
Europe, which the dynasts do not desire. In spite, therefore, 
of appearances—and of their own bad conduct in not declaring 
war—we think their prospects better than the world believes. 





We are informed, on authority which has frequently been 
accurate, that Greece will have in the final discussion one deter- 
mined supporter, who may make one day’s meeting of Congress very 
serious. This is Count Corti, behind whom may be found Prince 
Bismarck. The Italian Cabinet is distinctly alarmed and angered 
by the strength which Austria is about to acquire on the Adriatic, 








and will insist on Greece being made stronger, as a counterpoise. 
As the Italian alliance is valuable to Germany, as Italy can pour 
50,000 troops into Albania, as France does not want two quarrels 
with Rome—where French intrigue in Tunis was recently discussed 


29 | in full Cabinet—and as the Hapsburgs need Italian help in their 


new acquisition, Italy ruling opinion both in ‘Trieste and Fiume, 
Count Corti’s words may be found to carry heavy weight. No 
Power except Austria and England could exercise more direct 
influence on the littoral of the Adriatic than Italy could, if it were 
only by letting loose the Garibaldians. 


Queen Mercedes of Spain died, at Madrid, of aggravated 
typhoid fever, on the 26th inst. She was only just eighteen, had 
not been married six months, and must have had charming 
qualities, to excite the deep and almost personal sorrow which all 
classes in Spain evince at her sad fate. The daughter of the 
detested Duke de Montpensier, herself a Liberal, and selected by 
the King in defiance of his mother, of his Ministry, and of the 
whole Moderado party, she appears to have attracted the regard 
of all who had access to her, as well as of the whole popu- 
lation of Madrid. Her Court was thronged by the best 
men in Spain, and during her last illness the storm of 
inquiries never ceased, 11,000 letters and telegrams being received 
in one day; the Cortes, on the news of her death, passed the 
budget without inquiry, in order to adjourn ; and the populace 


| on the last night of her life encamped round the Palace, to read 


the half-hourly bulletins. Sympathy of that universal kind is rarely 
called out by mere position. It is felt that the Throne has 
received a blow, and that King Alfonso will no longer be sup- 
ported by the undivided strength of all Monarchical parties. 


The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill,—in other words, the 
Bill for compelling the slaughter of all fat animals imported 
from every European country—Canada and the United States are 
not to be included in the same prohibition—was moved in the 
House of Commons by Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson on Monday 
night, in a speech which, while it dwelt chiefly on the mischief 
caused by the foot-and-mouth disease, hardly even attempted to 
make a case for the universal slaughter of all fat cattle introduced 
from Europe. Indeed, what Sir H. Selwin Ibbetson said in favour 
of that course applied with at least equal strength to the importa- 
tion of the same class of animals from America, nor did he make any 
case for the exemption of the latter. Mr. Forster, in a very able 
speech, moved an amendment opposing this policy, and proving, 
first, that it must greatly raise the price of meat, and therefore do 
harm ; and next, that it would not offer any additional chance worth 
computing of stamping out foot-and-mouth disease,—a disease 
which is, very likely, not an imported one, and is certainly spread 
much more by cattle-fairs in this country than by properly regu- 
lated importation. As regards the food of the metropolis, the 
cattle brought from the Continent and sold in London were over 
40 per cent. of the whole. The proposed law would diminish the 
present import at least by one-quarter, and Mr. Forster believed 
that the country would lose by it the import of as much meat as 
would give a million of men three-quarters of a pound a day for 
two months in the year. This must vastly raise the price, while 
no compensation for so serious an evil could be shown to be at 
all probable. 





In the discussion of the Bill, it soon became obvious that a 
great many of the strictest Tories really disapproved the central pro- 
vision against which Mr. Forster's amendment was directed, Mr. 
Wheelhouse, for instance (Conservative M.P. for Leeds), opposed 
strongly the clause absolutely imposing slaughter, and leaving 
the Privy Council no discretion. Sir W. Barttelot, a Conserva- 
tive of the Conservatives, and a county Member, did the same. 
Mr. Pell, though carefully praising the Bill as a whole, also 
suggested disembowelling it of its main provision; so that it 
was not left to the Liberals to make the Government feel on what 
delicate ground they were treading. But the Liberals made most 
effective attacks on it too. Mr. Rathbone’s speech was hardly 
less weighty than Mr. Forster's, and Mr. Arthur Peel's ouslaught 
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on it was full of point and knowledge. The Government were | extreme Tories have never been tired of shusing Gata 
going to deprive themselves of a discretion which they had used, on | Embassy for its baseness in betraying the Anglo-Russian Promeg 
the whole, well and wisely, with no prospect of a resulting advan- | ment to the Glove, while at the same time they denied that the 
tage, except to those who would profit by a rise in the price of | document was of any importance. On Thursday, however, th, 
meat. The most important support which the Government | Counsel for the ‘Treasury appeared at Bow Street to presents 
obtained was Mr. C. S. Read’s, who spoke warmly on Thursday | Mr. C. Marvin, copying clerk in the Foreign Office, for steal. 
in favour of the Bill. | ing the Memorandum from the Treasury and Sending it to 
In a letter on the subject of the Government Cattle Bill to last el po eee —— because 
Saturday’s Times, Mr. James Caird puts with unanswerable force |}... 486 he had written certain me vs ett 44 © Agreement, 
the extraordinary capriciousness of its provisions. Cows and lean —letters supposed to be written to defend Sieentt Ccopying-book 
stock, after a short quarantine, will be allowed to go into the ond because he had paid a sum of £49 into hi . advanee— 
country, and there, if they have the seeds of disease sibdinnss ent ter Geta canine tad Gs gts - ank, The 
in them, to spread it far and wide; while fat animals Lewis) 2d not co mush deny a apelin 4 on pen ee (Mr. 
destined for slaughter are not to be allowed, even under the enhumens to tent thes 6 wen 2 “4 Sedioen we emorandum, 
most rigid limitations (unless they come from Canada or the crime. The prisoner was remanded, on bail of one and not a 
United States) to be transferred even from the port of debarka- hehe the publisher of the Globe ’ ) One surety 
tion to another market of animals intended only for slaughter. In | : 
other words, the stringency as against the lesser danger isfargreater| J; j, impossible not to feel pity for Mr. James Franc 
than the stringency against the greater. And yet the loss on the | woggerburn Bishop, of Decenfoun House, Hampshire a 
dead-meat import is so great, that it pays American importers | ),. just been sentenced to three years’ tnnstinaemens a 
better to send live stock intended for slaughter at £3 a head| poyjin He was guilty, but he was probably in his own 
more, than to send the dead meat at the lesser price. As far as eyes a martyr, and he seems to have scorned all ios ie 
we can see, the Government Bill is capricious by preference, and | ya, converted some years ago to Catholicism, and devoted 
stringent without strength. himself, to judge from his career, to forlorn-hopes in the 
: : s . > ’ interest of his Church. He endeavoured to obtain both at Metz 
Mr. Dillwyn has given notice of a motion on going into Com- | and in Berlin copies of the orders to be obeyed in the event of 
mittee of Supply which goes to the heart of our recent financial | mobilisation,—orders kept strictly secret in the Prussian Arm 
chaos, and deserves the most careful and weighty discussion. He | 7, one case * bribed a serjeant, who was condemned to ret 
is to bring before the House the complete, and indeed confessed, | years’ penal servitude ; and in another, he tried to bribe a sub. 
inadequacy of the recent discussions of the Estimates, and to | officer, who, however, reported him. He admitted the facta, as 
point out that no remedy is possible if the present system, which | 0).5 his implication in a plot in Italy for the restoration of the 
requires these discussions to go on only ina Committee of the whole ex-King of Naples. There is nothing to be done for aman so 
House, with so few evenings to spare for the discussion, is to ¢ m-| wrongheaded, but it is sad to see such self-sacrifice throws 
tinue. Of course, he will point to the great increase of the Esti- away. 
mates, not, we suppose, as condemning it, but as suggesting that 
it at least needs careful censorship and justification, of which the | The Government of India should order a new census of the 
present system does not admit. The natural remedy, he suggests, — | districts of Southern India affected by the famine. It is impos- 
is to let these Estimates be minutely examined by a small financial | sible to legislate for the prevention of famines, unless we ean 


Committee, composed fairly of men of various shades of opinion | estimate the pressure with which we have to deal, and as yet no 


who take an interest in finance, and show competence for financial | official sth td — has ey a pen — say that 
one person in three has perished and four-fifths of the cattle, 


criticism, so that the House may at least know what such a Com- . ‘ ; 
mittee think of the various votes, and whether they justify or | and though native statements of figures are worth little, it is cer- 


condemn them, We do not presume to say, till we hear the dis- | tain that the mortality from want of food, privation, and disease 
cussion, that so great a change is wise. But we do say that it is | has risen to millions. Mysore, in particular , will bardly recover 
in the highest degree plausible, and that the House should | for a generation. The Government is probably unwilling to face 


examine Mr. Dillwyn’s suggestion with the most scrupulous care. | the actual facts, but that policy is most unwise. ‘There will 
———————— not be an acre the less planted for the revelation, while 


Lord Cairns introduced on Saturday quite the best measure | the magnitude of the disaster may make efforts in preven- 
which the present Government have originated,—a measure for | tion serious which otherwise would be perfunctory. It is 
encouraging secondary education in Ireland, by devoting the pro- | difficult to imagine anything more creditable to the population 
ceeds of £1,000,000 of the surplus of the Irish Church to assisting of Madras than their conduct under this calamity. They have 
the most deserving of those who are under education, and the | neither rebelled, nor rioted, nor complained, but have quietly 
most efficient of the secondary schools which give it. The | accepted the inscrutable will of the Almighty. So far from kill- 
Government do not propose to found anything, or. to take | ing each other for food, as the Chinese do, they have not attacked 
any responsibility for any of the schools which their plan may | the grain stores ; and in Madras city, men died of hunger while 
result in assisting; but they undertake to examine the | lying around the bags of corn, and picking up the scattered grains 
secondary schools every year,—to distribute scholarships, | which dropped from them. We do not know that such resignation 
tenable during the term of education, to the best of those thus | is not injurious, but there is something touchingly beautiful in it, 
examined ; and to assist the school managers, by paying them a/too. The religions of the East have done that for their votaries. 
certain sum per head for every boy who passes the annual ex- | They can wait on the Power they recognise as higher than them- 
amination in not less than two subjects, and more for those who | gelyes. 
pass in more than two subjects. Any school shall be a secondary 
school within the meaning of these provisions which, not being a 
national (or primary) school, affords classical or scientific educa- 
tion to pupils under eighteen years of age, of whom not less than 
ten shall have made 100 attendances at least in the period 
between the 15th October and the last day of the month pre- 
ceding the examination” (which is to be held in either June | 
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Sir Wilfrid Lawson does not make much progress with his 
Permissive Bill. It was again rejected on Wednesday by 278 to 
84 votes, or by a majority of 194. Sir Wilfrid, who was well 
enough to appear and speak for his Bill again, after bis severe 
ponteg did not say very much that was new, though he did say, 
what we quite believe, that he could have made a much better 
speech against his own Bill than Mr. Wheelhouse, who moved 
its rejection. He taunted the Government for their + spirited 
foreign policy and spirituous domestic policy,” avd generally 
treated all the arguments why people should be sober, a8 arguments 
for the Permissive Bill. Naturally the House did not see the 
appositeness of such arguments. It is very wrong to get ma 
passion ; but a Bill to abolish all the occasions for getting into & 
passion would be a most revolutionary and unhumau measure. 


July). The subjects of examination are to be Latin and Greek, 
with Roman and Greek history ; English, and English literature 
and history ; French, German, and Italian languages and litera- 
tures ; mathematical and natural science. Hence there will be 
no difficulty to any good secondary school, with as many as twenty 
pupils, in profiting by the Government scheme. We trust the 
Bill will pass this Session, which must depend on the Home- 
rulers not finding an excuse for regarding the proposal of the 
Government as “unpatriotic.” But Home-rulers are great in Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Burt on Friday week endeavoured to 


cavils. a te : intain- 
obtain still more stringent inspection of English mines, maintain 


The secret about which such an extraordinary number of false- | ing that the Inspectors did not inspect enough. Mr. Cross = 
hoods have been told appears to have been revealed at last. The | that there had been enough inspection, ever since he had direc 
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rs always to visit mines from which any complaint had 
been received even anonymously. He had invariably sent a special 
officer to report after any accident, with orders to prose- 
if there were any ground for a complaint of criminal 
— nce,—which, however, he had never discovered. He was 
4 tg with the Member for North Durham, that accidents, 
: re dale total number had declined, were more frequent than 
uedd have been because the miners were now getting below 
pdr depths, and into the ‘‘ dangerous zone.” He was inclined 
fo prohibit blasting where gas escaped, but it might be a costiy im- 
ment. Mr. Cowen, we notice, was inclined to place a small tax 
Sa | for the benefit of miners’ families when the men had been 
tp service, but we fear he would find that his device only 
increased carelessness. A certain proportion of accident is unpre- 
gentable, but the next necessity seems to be a safety-lamp which 
will give more light. The Davy lamp gives so little, that the 
miner is always tempted to open it. 


On Monday last, at Grosvenor House, a concert was given in 
aid of the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind, at Upper Norwood. Few objects could be more worthy 
the help of the charitable than providing means like this, by 
which the blind can have as their last solace the delight of afford- 
ing to others such pleasure as they gave on Monday. Though it 
be but sad comfort for them, the deprivation of sight in a 
crowded concert-room is an assistance to the full enjoyment of 
music; and people who come to listen not unfrequently make 
themselves temporarily blind. The placid, rapt attention on the 
faces of the blind when listening to Mdlle. Redeker’s grand voice 
was most touching ; and it will be a long time before we forget a 
tenor song by one of the blind, wrenched out, it seemed, purer 
and more pure from his very heart,—and rising to the heights of 
dramatic pathos upon reaching a passage in which the greatest of 
the consolations of the blind is referred to. 





On Saturday last the loyal German workmen in England tried 
to hold a meeting in Cooper’s Hall, Commercial Road, E., to 
disavow and condemn the violence of those Socialists of Germany 
who have recently originated the attempts on the life of the 
Emperor, Their Committee of Management had secured and 
paid for the use of the hall, but when the evening came, the loyal 
Germans found themselves quite outnumbered by the opposite 
party, who crowded out the loyalists, elected a chairman of 
their own, and passed resolutions condemning indeed the 
attempts to assassinate the Emperor, but condemning still more 
sharply the reactionary measures of the German Government. 
In the scuffle which ensued, a severe wound appears to have been 
given by one of the loyal Germans to one of the Socialists who 
ousted them from the hall they had engaged, —so that the 
only act of criminal violence was committed by one of the 
loyal party, in the irritation, no doubt, of finding themselves 
displaced in their own hired place of meeting. Still it would seem 
that among the German artisans in London,—who are very skilful 
and very well instructed,—the Democratic Socialists far out- 
number the adherents of the Constitution, and regard even with 
bitterness, not to say ferocity, those whom they call ‘‘ Bismarck’s 
tools.” Is it, then, impossible in Germany to be opposed to 
Socialistic dreams, and in favour of improving the historic Con- 
stitution, without being one of “‘ Bismarck’s tools ?” We should 
have thought that it is the violent Socialists themselves who are 
really “ Bismarck’s tools,” and indeed much the most effective of 
his tools. 





Mr. George Ransom, who appears to have had a great experi- 
ence in Brazil of the use of unshod horses under heavy loads on 
“the roughest roads imaginable,” has been maintaining in 
the Times that we diminish the sureness of our horses’ 
feet, and foster all kinds of splints and other diseases, by 
our practice of shoeing them. He maintains that any 
horse, even one accustomed to shoes, would in a fortnight of 
very light work become far better accustomed to going without 
them ; that all that is necessary would be to ‘‘ keep the edges of 
the hoof slightly rounded off with a rasp, to prevent the ravelling- 
up of the edges ;” and that very soon horses would go more easily 
in every way on our hardest roads, and with far less liability to 
slipping and disease, unshod, than they do now, when shod with 
ron, Of course this is a startling statement, but it seems 
a borne out by the experience both of the Roman 
Orses, and of those used in other hot countries. But does 


y! apply equally to all breeds, and to horses used in all 


tates? There is no doubt that the youngest colts often come in 


from the field with their hoofs horribly cut up; and it may be 
that what answers well in hot and dry countries, would not answer 
equally in countries where damp qnd mud are the rule for more 
than half the year. Anyhow, it is a matter well worth investi- 
gation. The farrier’s bill for shoes, and for treating complaints 
which Mr. George Ransom says are due to shoes, is a very con- 
siderable part of the constant expenses of a horse. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of University College, 
London, occurs this year. It is intended to celebrate the occa~ 
sion by enlarging the work which University College is now 
doing, and for this purpose Lord Granville is on Tuesday, July 
9th next, to lay the first stone of a new extension of the 
College buildings, and preside at the luncheon with which 
the occasion is to be celebrated. The College has, imdeed, 
quite outgrown its home. The Fine-Art Department has 
been obliged to refuse pupils, and as the faculties of Arts 
and Laws are to be opened to women, and as the classes of 
engineering and applied science, which need much practical illus- 
tration, are cramped for room, and the junior school is rapidly 
increasing, the need of larger buildings is becoming urgent. A 
great effort will be made, and ought to be made. University 
College, London, has done great things in the past, but it will 
hardly be worthy of its past, if it does not do much greater things 
in the future. Growth is the best proof of a healthy root. 





Charles Mathews, the second considerable comedian of that 
name,—though his father seems to have been, by all accounts, 
the greater of the two,—died of bronchitis at Manchester on 
Monday, at the age of 75. He will be a great loss to the English 
Stage, for though not an actor of great range, he was always @ 
gentleman, understood the grossness and vulgarity of mere cari- 
cature, and was always sprightly as well as well-bred. He was 
as good in the expression of ennui as in rattling parts, and no ona 
could have beaten him in either. Oddly enough, he began life as 
an architect, and was most reluctant to give up that not very 
exciting profession, —for which he does not seem to have 
evinced any very remarkable talent,—for the stage, though for 
the stage he certainly had very unusual gifts. It is said that Mr. 
Mathews had very unusual powers of abstracting his mind from 
the scene immediately before him, powers which he had first culti< 
vated when he found how much the unmeaning conviviality of hig 
father’s companions wearied him. Perhaps it may be found that 
a great power of not attending to what you don’t want to hear, ia 
usually united with a still greater power of attending to it with 
something far beyond most men’s powers of attention. Youcan« 
not study the real characteristics of manner half so well, without 
being able to ignore them at will, and so, also at will, to give a 
freshness to them, 





The following figures, from the Income-tax Returns, give a 
curious view of the sources of English incomes chargeable to the 
impost :— 


Amount. 
Real Estates coe £65,112,000 
Houses ove 95,875,000 
Farms ove eee 36,170,000 
Public Dividends ... ° ~_ oon «. 39,968,000 
Fisheries... am si ee ov = 190,000 
Mines and Ironworks ° oe «- 16,878,000 
Quarries... we oe ev oe ow 064,000 
Gas, Railways, and Canals ee _ -. 50,687,000 
Public Companies... eee oe ose «+ 28,655,000 
Trades and fessions ... ue _ «+ 186,359,000 
Offices, Salaries, &. oe sie wai 24,281,000 





A festival in honour of General Hoche was held at Versailles 
on Monday, at which M. Gambetta made a speech on the Army, 
remarkable for its total absence of bitterness. He trusted it, he said, 
implicitly, for it represented the nation, and would never be impli- 
cated in any 16thof May. It felt that the Republican party desired 
its material and moral improvement, and shrank from no sacri- 
fice to promote those ends. The whole tone of the speech serves 
to show that M. Gambetta believes the Army to be reconciled to 
the Republic, and he may be thoroughly well informed. It was 
calculated after May 16th that half the men and a majority of 
the non-commissioned officers were Republican, and the proportion 
should be much larger now, when to be a Republican is not to 





be kept down. It is only in the superior ranks that a majority 
are Conservatives, and a great many of them are Orleaniste, and 
not prepared to kill, although they would be delighted to bury, 
the Republic. 








Consols were on Friday 95? to 95. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


mn: Seasaeeent 
PROGRESS IN BERLIN. 


HE business of the Congress has advanced this week very 
satisfactorily. Lord Beaconsfield, who has, among his 
many labours, to pacify the fire-eaters of his party at home, has 
induced the Special Correspondents to help him, and they have 
flashed to London descriptions of his proceedings in Berlin 
almost worthy of “ Alroy.” In these narratives, in which the 
modesty of history and the laws of English grammar are alike 
contemned, Lord Beaconsfield appears as a sort of Chatham- 
Turveydrop, making speeches which overawe opponents, 
silencing rivals by the majesty of his deportment, and paralysing 
even Prince Bismarck with the blustering epigram,—* I did 
not come here to yield.” Rather than give way one jot 
or tittle, he is ready to,—go home. It is very improbable 
that Lord Beaconsfield, fond as he is of display, has made 
himself ridiculous by pompous acting of this kind, as it is also 
improbable that Prince Bismarck, a German Junker “ dyed in 
the wool,” is immensely impressed with the heroic greatness 
of the English representative ; but the Correspondents’ stories 
have kept a great party quiet, and enabled Lord Beaconsfield 
to consent to a working plan for a momentary pacification. 
The adroit use of a word has done it all. ‘ Bulgaria” was to 
have been freed to Adrianople, and it has been reduced, “ by 
gigantic efforts,” and “ splendid manifestations of the Character 
and Intellect ” of the British Premier, to a territory north of 
the Balkans. The territory south of the Balkans has been 
_ “restored to Turkey.” That is, explain writers whose con- 
fidence in British stupidity may be just, but is certainly per- 
fect, South Bulgaria is to be formed into an autonomous State, 
under the Sultan’s suzerainty, but to be called, for the benefit 
of English fire-eaters, “‘ Eastern Roumelia.” “ Bulgaria” will be 
quite independent, under an elected Prince, approved of by the 
Powers ; will have her own army, will garrison the Danubian 
fortresses and Schumla and Varna, the gateway of the pro- 
vince on the Black Sea ; and will include the district of Sofia, 
the road by which Tchernaieff calculated on turning the Balkans, 
and by which General Gourko and the Russian Guard did turn 
them. Eastern Roumelia, on the other hand, is not to be inde- 
pendent, but is to be ruled by a Hospodar, appointed by the 


| Character and Intellect,” a grand humiliation inflicted on Bum, 

| @ permanent and final barrier built up against her advene. 
| is quite in vain that the Pall Mall Gazette, which ig hensaitt 
| in love with a bad policy, and not dishonestly devoted to ’ 
|person, sneers audibly and effectively at the schem, ¥ 
/quite in vain that the military critic of the Tele 
graph utters below his breath that the Balkang and 
| the Quadrilateral might have been a defence for Turkey. 
| quite in vain that German soldiers, who know their busin i 
| smile at strategy which closes the Shipka and leaves Sofia 
| Open. The “ Balkans are closed,” and the British public, which 
| understands only Straits, throws up its cap in a fever of exy}. 
| Sotto. It boasts that not only has the Sultan regained the 
mountains, which produce nothing, not only may he close all 
| passes—except those known only to the Heyducs—not only ma 

| he build fortresses on the hill-tops, but he may place there ag 
many troops as ever he likes. So may we in Heligoland. Troo 
have to be fed. Every shot and shell used in the fortresses, ey, 
pound of flour, every ton of forage, will have to be transported 
across Roumelia, at rates which will not be reduced by any 
privilege of requisition. The forts will be intensely disagree- 
able residences to Pashas, the men will be utterly uselegg 
for their true function as revenue collectors, the ex. 
penses to be met in direct cash will worry the Treg. 
sury, and in a few months the garrisons will dwindle 
down to 5,000 men. The whole arrangement, in fact, 
considered as a strategical defence of Turkey, is grotesque, If 
Russia is as unscrupulous as Tories believe, she will in the 
next war buy a pass, march through it in perfect comfort, and 
turn all the rest of the Turkish defences, even if they have not 





been seized in advance by Roumelian insurgents. The only 
effect of the retrocession of the Balkans will be to keep up 
an irritation from Adrianople to Salonica which will prevent 
the population, once armed, from forgetting to carry weapons, 

For the rest, the Congress settles in informal meetings 
arrangements which, whatever else they may secure, will not 
secure the independence and integrity of Turkey. Austria, 
fortunate as usual, whenever she is not crossing swords with a 
Napoleon, obtains the mighty slice of the cake with which we 
have said every week for the past two years that her Emperor 
would ultimately retreat. Undercover of an occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, sanctioned by Europe, the Hapsburgs obtain the 
Eastern Switzerland,—the one country which can make their 








Powers, aided by a popular Assembly—in which, we may remark, | straggling possessions on the Eastern littoral of the Adriatic an 


it is certain that Greeks will exercise all influence—and guarded | 


invaluable appanage of the throne. As they are, on the whole, 


by its own native militia. Eastern Roumelia stretches west- approved in Bosnia, they obtain an ample compensation for 
ward from Bourgas on the Black Sea to the Karasu, avoiding | the loss of Venetia, and a point d’appui from which, when 
the coast-line,—that is, avoiding any danger of menace from | Turkey finally disappears, they may protect the Southern Slavs, 
the strong Turkish Fleet—and northward to Sofia and | andif they are wise, the Greeks, from any Russian encroachment 
the southern slope of the Balkans. So far, the arrange- | on their independence, As the Hapsburgs will govern the pro- 
ments, though of course not perfect, may be accepted by | vinces fairly well, and maintain external order, Europe need not 
Liberals—who will one day have their own Ambassador at complain of the arrangement, except, indeed, as regards the fiction 
Constantinople—as reasonably just, the whole of the populations | of + occupation,” which may for many a year to come prohibit 
outraged in 1876 receiving, though not freedom, emancipation | the calling together of a Provincial Diet. There is no fear of 
from the hated presence of Turkish officials, who are marched, | Hapsburgs voluntarily giving up anything they have got, and 
as Mr, Gladstone advised, right out of Turkey, from the | in a few years Fiume will be a great maritime port, and the 
Danube to Adrianople. Those least injured among the Bul- | astute Italian traders introducing commercial prosperity into 





garians receive full independence. Those most injured 
among them receive security against massacre 
guarantee for decent government, which, if Sir 


—quite a possibility—will be ample for the time during 
which they will be content to remain nominally in vassalage 
to an Asiatic Prince. At this point, however, a grand 


“ rider ” has been inserted in the Agreement by Lord Beacons- | 
‘which must be kept, the Russian Czar, though justly furious 


field. It was just possible that Bulgaria, being independent, 
would not rely on Russia, and that Eastern Roumelia, being 
deeply penetrated with Greek feeling, and about to be 
thrown open to Greek enterprise, might find some 
modus vivendi with Constantinople, and therefore it is 
arranged that to keep up the sacred flame of hostility 
to Turkey, the Sultan shall always appear to be threatening 
both. The eagles are invited to post themselves in sight of 
the sheep upon the mountain-tops. The mountain range, with 
its Heyduc villages, full of men whose one dominant passion is 
hatred of the Turks, is restored in full sovereignty to Turkey. 
The Sultan is at liberty to build as many forts as he pleases in 
the Passes, and to place in them all the troops he can to defend 
“the impassable mountain barrier” against Russia, and keep 
down any idea of insurrection in Eastern Roumelia, which will, 
in consequence, always be as expectant of war as Cumberland 
was when the Borderers made their annual raids. This transfer is 


and a} 
John | 


Strachey or Sir Richard Temple is to be the new Hospodar | 


declared, by Lord Beaconsfield’s organs, to be “a triumph of 





the valleys of Bosnia and the broad fields of the Herzegovina, 
Montenegro is to have Antivari, in which war steamers cannot 
lie, and to be enriched, and ruined as a fighting Power, by @ 
broad tract of land to the South, and it only remains to decide 
upon the fate of the Greek provinces. The Turks say they will 
keep them, and that if they are handed to Greece they will, like 
Lord Beaconsfield, go home ; but the fates are against the Turks. 
The English stopped the Greek march into Thessaly by pledges 


at the Greek failure in August, is still anxious to conciliate the 
only capable class in Constantinople, Italy is strenuously on 
the Greek side, and has Prince Bismarck behind her, and the 
Athenians have, at least, one heavy bolt to throw. If they are 
betrayed, King George will be sent home, Prince Amadeo will be 
elected King by a popular explosion, as a bid to the House of 
Savoy, and the dangerous conflict of the Powers will be resumed 
around the vacant throne. The Turkophiles threaten Europe 
with a new war, but that would be over in ten days; or with 
an alliance with Russia, but Russia has little to gain from 
them. They are powerless without England, and what Eng. 
land thinks they may study with advantage in a letter from 
a friend. In the Standard of Thursday, a Tory journal, ap- 
pears a telegram from the Berlin special correspondent of the 
paper, perhaps the most determined friend of Turkey in 
Europe, not excepting Sir Henry Layard, and even he, though 
exulting in Lord Beaconsfield, cannot keep his patience with the 
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ia Jares that the “ Sublime Porte ought to be called a 
> sansa of Fools by Favourites,” and proposes to super- 
sede the Sultan by a European Prince. If Turkey resists 
Europe, that will be the course adopted, the Sultan going to 
Broussa ; and consequently, as the Pashas, above all things, 
desire to remain on the Bosphorus, we believe they will not re- 
sist, The Greeks will not acquire their full rights, or fulfil all 
their wishes. But they will, we still believe, be compensated for 
their forbearance in August at least by such a preparatory 
enfranchisement of their countrymen as will prepare the way 
for ultimate independence. There are times when nations 
hout merits of their own. Nothing at one time 
could happen in Europe, not even a quarrel between the King 
of Prussia and his Parliament, without Italy gaining a province ; 
and though the grasp of the Turks on Janina seems tight, 
England was unassailed in Corfu when the Seven Islands 
passed almost in silence over to the Greek Kingdom. 


grow wit 





CATTLE IN PARLIAMENT. 


HERE really is no possibility of mystery about the 
T Government Cattle Bill. That it is a Bill deliberately 
intended to protect the grazier and the farmer against the 
competition of the foreign stock-breeders, we do not believe. 
But that it is a Bill which must’have that effect, we do believe ; 
and that it is this precise effect which, unconsciously in most 
cases, is the secret of whatever popularity the Bill can boast, 
we believe also; otherwise it would have no friends at all. As 
it is, its enemies are so many and so powerful, that the 
Government already see, we imagine, into what a hornet’s 
nest they have got in bringing it before the country. 

The bare facts of the case are very simple. The import 
of live cattle into England is a rapidly growing one. The 
Bill of the Government proposes almost to annihilate this 
import, except under very stringent restrictions in the 
case of stock-cattle, and quite to annihilate it in the 
case of fat cattle, excepting where they come from 
Canada or the United States. Of course the effect on the 
trade will be very severe. It must greatly diminish the trade 
of the past. It must entirely prevent the growth of the trade 
for the future. Mr. Rathbone, in his very clear and admirable 
speech, showed how fatally a diminution of supply, even 
when that diminution is extremely small in relation to the 
whole supply, will enhance the price, if it extinguishes all 
margin, and so excites greatly the competition amongst those to 
whom the article in demand is practically a necessary of life. A 
very small deficiency in the supply of coal sent up the price in a 
few years from 10s. or 12s. a ton to 40s., solely through the 
competition of persons to whom coal was a necessary, for an 
article of which there was not enough for all, And so, of 
course, it will be with meat. If there is not enough meat to 
satisfy all to whom a meat diet seems so far a neces- 
sary of health, that they are miserable without it, 
a very startling rise of price will certainly occur 
through the competition of an increasing number of con- 
sumers for a decreasing supply. And if the Government Bill 
passes in its present shape, this must almost certainly result from 
it. “At Liverpool, an import of 440 head of cattle in the 
first four months of last year had risen to 3,224 in the first 
four months of this year,” which indicates clearly how the 
demand is increasing, If the Government Bill is passed, in 
the face of this increasing demand, there will be a sudden and 
very considerable diminution in supply. All the fat cattle 
which come from the Continent are to be slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation. We get at present a certain number of 
fat cattle from Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, as well as 
from Spain and Portugal, and that supply will either cease, or 

if it does not cease, the cattle will be all slaughtered on arrival, 
and the risk and cost of distributing this supply in all weathers, 
a8 meat,—instead of waiting till it is seen exactly when and 
where the supply is most wanted,—will of course be greatly 
increased. The amount of this loss is calculated. It is said to 
be from £2 6s, 3d. a head of cattle in winter to £4 10s. 5d. 
im summer, And to that extent, of course, the price must 
at once rise, if not much further; for almost certainly 
there will be a great hesitation in incurring the responsi- 
bility of importing so perishable an article as butchers’ meat, and 
in many cases the risk will not be taken, even though the advance 
of price, which is generally found to cover the risk, could be 
secured. There is not, then, a doubt, but that whatever 


may be the effect on the importation of animals intended for 
slaughter, the effect must be to enhance seriously the price of 
meat, and may well be to enhance it cruelly. Mr. Forster says 





that in his opinion about 124 per cent. of the consumption of 
the country has recently been imported. If you are to com- 
pel all these cattle (except those which come from Canada or 
the United States) to be slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
certainly fewer will come, and certainly those that do come 
will be transformed into meat only at a greatly enhanced price. 
Nobody in his senses will deny that before passing such a 
measure as this, an irresistible case should be made out 
of either mischief to be avoided, or compensation to be 
gained. 

Now there is certainly no strong case of mischief to be 
avoided to be made out. It is not even alleged that the recent 
restrictions have failed of their effect. It is not alleged that 
the new preposal to slaughter all fat cattle coming from Spain 
and Portugal, and Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, can be justi- 
fied by the amount of disease imported from these countries. If 
it were so, the Privy Council had power in their hands to ex- 
tend at any time to any one of these countries the prohibition 
which has recently been in force against German cattle. Ina 
word, it is not on account of any mischief which has been 
done in spite of the severest restrictions, but, on the contrary, in 
the hope of doing something quite fresh, that the Government 
propose this very violent measure, against which all the co- 
operative societies petition. Now, what is this fresh advan- 
tage the Government hope to get? They hope, it seems, 
first to stimulate a new trade, the dead - meat trade, 
which is wholly free from those dangers of contagious 
disease involved in the import of live animals; and next, 
they hope to stamp out some, if not all, of these infectious 
diseases altogether, by entirely cutting off the fresh 
importations from the Continent, and carefully isolating any 
cases which may happen in this country. Now, as to the hope 
of producing a great trade in dead meat which would be free from 
the specific risks of the wide distribution of live cattle, all that 
can be said is this,—it is not in any sense the business of 
Government, and it would be a great evil that it ever should 
be thought the business of Government. If the import of live 
cattle is so dangerous and mischievous, that on due considera- 
tion for the agricultural condition of this country, it should be 
prohibited, well and good. That some substitute would spring 
up for it, we do not doubt. But what that substitute should 
be,—whether a larger development of the graziers’ business 
here, or the importation of cattle to be slaughtered for 
butchers’ meat from abroad,—it is not the business of Govern- 
ment in any way to decide. If Government are to begin 
encouraging substitutes for an endangered trade, where is to 
be the end of it? Protection in all its worst forms would be 
at once upon us. In the next place, as to the hope of 
completely stamping out any one of the contagious diseases to 
which cattle are liable by this measure,—it is simply chimeri- 
cal. What can be done in this way has been done, and would 
be done under the restrictions of recent years. It is possible to 
prevent generally the entrance of such disease by carefully watch- 
ing the accounts of health and disease in foreign countries, and at 
once prohibiting the import of live cattle from any gravely 
affected country. But as for stamping out all these diseases 
in a short time, it cannot be done without going far beyond 
the limits even of this measure,—without indeed adopting 
measures so arbitrary that no Government can or would enforce 
them. It was certainly the foot-and-mouth disease of which 
Government were chiefly thinking when they expressed the hope 
of stamping it out by this measure—otherwise they would not 
have exempted the fat cattle imported from London and the 
United States. They regard the voyage from the American 
continent, as Lord Salisbury says, as a sufficient quaran- 
tine; but that it can only be in the case of a disease 
of short incubation, like foot-and-mouth disease. It is certainly 
no sufficient quarantine in the case of the more serious 
diseases. Nor, indeed, is it denied that this statutory 
compulsion for slaughtering all fat cattle imported from 
Europe, is aimed chiefly at the foot-and-mouth disease. That 
is admitted on all sides. But then, what is the evidence that 
the foot-and-mouth disease is, in general, an imported disease ? 





Some of the best authorities utterly deny this. They believe 
that it is just as indigenous in this country and Ireland as 
elsewhere, and they say that to slaughter all fat animals im- 
ported from Europe is absolutely of no use at all, unless the 





same precaution were taken with all animals imported from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another. To let large 


importations come from Ireland without any statutory 
slaughter, and then insist on slaughtering all that come 
from Sweden or from Portugal, in order to stamp out a 
disease which is much more likely to be found in Eng- 
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land or Ireland than in Sweden or Portugal, is childish 
and almost imbecile. Then again, you must take far greater 
powers for dealing with the great cattle fairs of this 
Country, if you are serious in your proposal to stamp out 
foot-and-mouth disease within a short period. You must in- 
sist that when any case of cattle disease shows itself in such 
fairs, all the other animals which have been in contact with 
it should be slaughtered at once. Now, no one even contends 
for such arule. These heroic measures would not be endured 
fora moment. Government has found that they would not. 
And yet they propose heroic measures against imported cattle 
not at all likely to introduce the disease, which they do not 
venture to propose against our home cattle, even when the 
disease is well known to exist among them. This is as unfair 
as it is illogical. What wonder the Government are taunted 
with wishing to reintroduce Protection, when they deliberately 
propose to take stringent steps against the foreigner, even 
though he be shown not to threaten us with disease, which they 
dare not take against the home producer when the presence of 
disease is actually proved? Of course, the inference is that 
where the stringency acts protectively, and tends to increase the 
value of English farmers’ stock, it may be permitted, and even 
welcome ; but where it has no such effect, and inflicts what- 
ever inconvenience it does inflict on the English farmer, and 
not on his foreign competitor, it is wholly inadmissible. We 
do not accuse the Government of intending to reintroduce Pro- 
tection, because we think a much simpler solution of the case 
is to suppose that they have been acting blindly, that they 
have been compelled by circumstances to mutilate their 
proposals on one side, so as to make them Protective, even 
though they were not so intended. But speaking without 
regard to intention, the case is clear. Whether protectively 
intended or not, either these measures should be as stringent 
against our home stock of cattle, where there is equal or greater 
danger, as they are against foreign cattle; or if the Govern- 
ment are afraid of that, they are fostering Protection under a 
new disguise. 

Their own supporters see this as clearly as their opponents. 
Speakers such as Sir W. Barttelot and Mr. Pell should warn 
the Government of the sea of troubles on which they are em- 
barking. They have made a very false step, and had much 
better accept Mr. Forster’s amendment without reserve. If 
they did, they might carry a Bill shorn of the worst defects of 
the Bill they have actually introduced, and might win credit 
for candour and good-sense too. If they persevere, they must 
be discredited. They may pass the Bill, and do an indefinite 
amount of mischief, or they may whittle it away in Committee, 
and try to make the country believe that they are not alter- 
ing its main principle; but whichever of these results happens, 
they will be laughed at by their own most sagacious supporters, 
and will very likely make a great many enemies among the con- 
stituencies into the bargain. Discredit, in one form or another, 
the Bill must bring them. But it will injure them least, if they 
avow their blunder frankly, and repair it at once. 





THE FUTURE OF CYPRUS. 

HE Daily Telegraph of Tuesday gives currency to a rumour 
which we have heard before, and which we shall not be 
altogether sorry to find true. It intimates that in the course 
of the Negotiations now pending the Island of Cyprus will be 
transferred to Great Britain. This is not, as we have said, 
improbable, as apart from any settlement of the Eastern 
Question or any scheme for a Turkish Protectorate, Great 
Britain and France will not submit for ever to be deprived of 
the £200,000 a year which the Ottoman Government, with 
eynical scorn for their credulity, now leaves them to pay as 
interest on the guaranteed loan. Turkey must make good 
that claim in some way, and the assignment of Cyprus for the 
British share would be as good as any other. The loss to 
Turkey would be one of revenue only, and of revenue not 
equal to the amount due, while the acquisition is one to which 
we think neither Liberals nor Tories would object. The 
liberation of any province whatever, large or small, from 
Turkish rule is a gain to the world. Greece has not the claim 
to Cyprus which she certainly has to Crete, Cyprus being 
geographically Syrian, and historically a nondescript State, 
governed by any one who could master it; and Cyprus in 
British hands might regain something of its old prosperity. 
Situated just on the coast of Syria, commanding the sea-way 
to the Gulf of Scanderoon and the mouth of the Orontes, 
and therefore the Mediterranean entrance to the Valley 
of the Euphrates, Cyprus, with its deep harbours, 








“ is 
offers singular advantages to a Power interested in 


India, but unable for the moment to secure i 

its natural gateway, the Valley of the Nile. o waa - 
impossible, if England were once seated there, for any Po 

to attack Egypt or Syria by sea without her full p fetes 
while the island itself as a possession offers some singular 
advantages. It is probably the one place in the world which 
could be easily turned into a storehouse of timber for th 
national Dockyards. Much of its mountain ranges is alvendiy 
clothed with forests, which belong, we believe, to the State - 
the oak grows in profusion, and the cedar of Lebanon would 
be in a home where it would need no acclimatisation, The 
forests could be protected by the State with any needful care 
without interfering with the people, who have been reduced 
by oppression and misgovernment to a hundred thousand 
perhaps a twelfth of their proper number, and who for years 
to come would be employed in repeopling and resubduing the 
beautiful valleys, where every cereal and every known fruit 
will reach perfection. The tobacco plant and the apple will 
grow in Cyprus almost side by side. With a little care and 
energy in the formation of tanks, on the South-Indian plan 
to be filled by the torrents which now waste themselves down 
the hills,Cyprus would have all the natural advantages of Jamaica 
a better climate, and a population now degraded indeed, but 
once among the most industrious and enterprising in the world, 
Within ten years, in Anglo-Indian hands, the island would pay 
all expenses, provide much of the wood needed for the Dockyards 
and be in a fair way towards that prosperity which to be full 
must wait for the recovery of the population, now depressed 
misgovernment, debased by want of freedom, and declining in 
number through want of the means of subsistence. It is use« 
less to be industrious when, if a man prospers, his prosperity 
enriches a Pasha ; but under British rule, Cyprus would supply 
half the cities of Eastern Europe with cut marbles, fine 
tobacco, fruit, and the liqueurs for which the sweet grapes of 
the island, now used to make abominable wine, are so well 
suited. 

The Island might be a splendid garden, thrice the size of 
Suffolk, and from the extraordinary variety of its climates a 
sanitarium for the wealthy invalids of Europe, even if we 
could not succeed in the very interesting experiment it invites, 
—the formation, for the first time in our history, of a European 
Colony. Nothing is stranger in history than the present 
position of the “ Emigration question,” the prosaic phrase under 
which Englishmen conceal the most marvellous of all historic 
movements,—the endless march of the surplus population of 
Europe upon certain unfilled districts of the world, a march 
which, if we estimated time by historic divisions, instead of by 
the motions of the earth, might be said to create States day by 
day. That march, which has been slackening of late, as emi- 
gration agents tell us, has recommenced, till its influence is felt 
in the furthest regions of the American West, where lands are 
being “ taken up” by the million acres in a month. If it were 
possible for the Governments of only three States—England, 
Germany, and Italy—or for their experienced men, to guide 
this march, to direct this outflow, to utilise this marvellous 
over-spill of humanity, half the standing problems of politics 
might be solved within a century. What would the Turks 
signify, or any other race in Asiatic Turkey, if for only ten 
years those three States could send the children who will 
leave them, to cultivate the splendid soil’of Asia Minor, found 
cities among the ruins of Greek civilisation, and tell week 
by week a story of progress which three nations could under- 
stand, as we all understand the progress of Melbourne or 
Ontario? The Turks have been three centuries desolating 
islands which Berlin, London, and Rome could fill up ina 
year, and never lose a taxpayer not already resolved to seek a 
foreign soil. Place a million Englishmen and Germansin Armenia, 
a work of five years, and how many miles would Russia advance 
south-eastward in a century? Such a direction of emigration on 
a great scale, or indeed on any scale, is of course a dream, but 
we are not so sure that a single island like Cyprus could not 
be filled up. There is no climatic difficulty. Indeed we are 
not sure that there is a climatic difficulty anywhere, for 
Englishmen swarm to places like Sydney, where for six months 
in the year the heat would be pronounced, a priori, too great 
for Northern Europeans to work ; and they seem, at all events, 
equal to house-building in New Orleans, and tree-felling in 
Florida, the latter a singularly exhausting form of manual 
labour. Cyprus would suit English gardeners as well as the 
Isle of Wight. There would be no religious difficulty, for the 
Greeks would not be strong enough for social exclusiveness ; 
and no difficulty about laws, for the laws would be English in 
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San eal administered by Judges trained at home. This | clumsiness and in some cases the dishonesty of the valuing. 
Sago lly the greatest difficulty of all, for, as we believe | The officials are naturally anxious to get as much as they can 
Digg ted ointed out before, while Italians pour in| without raising the nominal per-centages taken for taxation, 
a — into a Spanish State, and Germans count and they therefore screw up values to their highest level, and 
— Je by millions in an English Republic, and | are most unwilling to let them down again. This is especi- 
o- en are contentedJy loyal to an English “ Dominion,” | ally notable in the case of * City lots,”—that is, spaces of 
ey 00 corner of earth where ten thousand Englishmen | building-ground, the price of which fluctuates to an extent 
—. to remain under a foreign Power. They upset the | scarcely known in Europe. The American cities grow and 
Sts in Texas, the moment they were strong enough ; they | grow ; there are few investments so popular as house property 
— refuse, in spite of the most tempting offers, to remain |—the Astors at one time hardly held anything else—and 
er ya: ‘uit they glided out of Java as soon as it was whenever a cycle of prosperity arrives, valuations are ran up 
ad ry so rapidly and completely that we believe there is not| to a high figure, which when the “cycle of shrinkages ” 
. British family in the island—British by race, we mean | supervenes, it is very diflicult or impossible to reduce. Build- 
° an has been there since the days when Sir Stamford | ings stop, tenants disappear, “ plots” are unsold, but the 
Raffles wrote the despatch which Castlereagh forgot to demands of the tax-gatherer must be met, or the properties 
open. It is, nevertheless, quite possible that they might try | are put up to auction, and sold at ruinous loss, 8o 
Cyprus, and in a half-a-century show us what an English people | severe sometimes becomes the pressure, that an American 
could do in a climate like that of the Eastern Mediterranean, | gentleman of the highest reputation assured us a few weeks 
a climate where nothing perishes, and the habits of men are ago that he paid $8,000 a year in taxes on property in New 
adapted to life in the open air. If they were as obstinate as| York and Pennsylvania which never had yielded a shilling, 
usual, and longed for life among the snow-storms of Minne- | and perhaps never would. Being rich, he held on nevertheless, 
gota, or the hot winds of New South Wales, or the dry frosti- | partly in hope of a rise, partly from a natural reluctance to be 
ness of Ontario, the experiment would fail; but Cyprus would | so despoiled, but poorer men were crushed by the system every 
not, for it is the very place to attract two of the most indus- day. 
trious peoples of Europe, the Sicilians and the Maltese. With | We thought as we heard the statement that there must be ex- 
common justice, complete security, and a reasonable tenure, | aggeration somewhere, but the Tribune of J une 14th containg 
Cyprus ought in a generation to be a happy as well as a facts which show that there is none. That journal contains in a 
splendid possession of the Crown. “Jeader” the following statement :—‘ The Chicago Journal of 
We can see no solid argument against accepting the Island, | Monday last publishes the annual list of delinquent taxes and 
more especially if it could be obtained, as it could be obtained, in | special assessments in Cook County for the year 1877 and pre- 
satisfaction of a just debt. The Cypriotes, who for a thousand | vious years. The publication fills one hundred and twenty- 
years have never disposed of their own destiny, have no | five pages and two columns of an edition of the Journal, or 
especial desire for independence ; and even if they wish to be | one thousand one hundred and twenty-seven columns in all. From 
transferred to Greece, may well postpone the wish until they | a count of a few columns we average the number of lots adver- 
have enjoyed half a century of the security which Great | tised at sixty to the column, or a total of nearly seventy thousand 
Britain can ensure them. It will take that time at least, and | lots. Thesmall amount oftaxinalargemajority of instancesshows 
stronger hands than Athens has at her disposal, to undo the | that the lots are unimproved, and they are doubtless mainly 
effects of two hundred years of the destroying Turkish rule. | owned by land speculators who are unable to carry their pur- 
The island will require no subsidies beyond, perhaps, a loan | chases. In Chicago the spirit of speculation in the days of 
for roads; and no garrison beyond a regiment, which may | inflation ran as high as anywhere in the country, and the 
better be stationed there than on the heat-stricken Rock. Its | depression of the last few years has almost entirely stopped the 
protection will cost nothing while our Fleet remains the | sale of outlying lots, which might in easier and more pros- 
strongest in the Mediterranean, and there would be no objec-| perous times have found purchasers among those hopeful of 
tion that we know of to a garrison from India, which could be re- | the future growth of the city. Application for judgment 
lieved, vid the Euphrates or the Canal, as easily as the garrison of against the delinquents is to be made on July 8th in 
Aden. This country would undertake no responsibility which it | the County Court, and the sale is to take place on 
could not fulfil, and which, in the case of Corfu, it felt only too| August 19th.” The Tribune, while admitting that similar 
lightly ; and it would give no new cause of jealousy to any Power, | facts could be related of many other cities, and 
not even France, which is already seeking compensation for her | notably of New York, seems to see no harm in the 
own loss in Tunis. The popular cry that we ought to claim | matter, and does not perceive that it describes a system of the 
nothing from Turkey does not apply to an estate ceded in | grossest injustice which, if carried far, would kill the possi- 
payment of an admitted debt, and is, moreover, a bit of | bility of accumulation. A good many things are obscure in 
rubbish, invented because the Tories are for a moment in a fit | fiscal legislation, but this at least is clear, that to levy a tax 
of fancy for Mahommedanism. If we can terminate, in the | on a non-existent article is utterly unjust. A bit of land 
general interest of civilisation, the existence of a free Dutch | which yields nothing is just such an article, and to assume 
Republic, we need have no sentimental qualms about lifting | that it will yield something by-and-by is to assess taxa- 
off from a European island the curse of Asiatic rule. Every| tion by a mere guess. This would be seen at once, if 
province we can take from Turkey, and govern ourselves, is a| the taxed article were not real property, and therefore 
possession added to the world’s reservoir of resources, just as | visible to the eye. Suppose, for example, a duty of ten per cent. 











completely as if it had tumbled from some yoleano-stricken | were imposed on iron from England, and the tax were levied 
planet. Turkey destroys, we vivify ; and in those four words | whenever the importer had made his English contracts, what 
is the statement of an unimpeachable moral claim. would the Iron Trade say? Or suppose every young man 
“ with expectations” were taxed on those expectations, what 
would just men say? Yet even this latter preposterous sug- 
REAL PROPERTY IN AMERICA. | gution emmvess A injustice than . ale a 
VERY significant item of intelligence, of much interest | mitted in the United States every day. A man buys a piece 
both to politicians and financiers, reaches us this week of land, the demand for such pieces falls, and still, because he 
from the United States. Americans have repeatedly assured has expected to sell it, the taxes are levied on it, till at last he 
us that there is one point at which their system of govern- resigns his property, rather than pay them any longer. It 
ment presses severely upon property-holders, and that isin the would be as fair to exact a municipal revenue from the 
violently democratic principle accepted in State taxation. Each owners of Cannock Chase, because some day or other a 
State and Municipality provides for its expenses in the main town may be built there for the accommodation of military 
through a single tax—a rate, as we should call it—levied | officers. 
upon all property. All that aman has is valued by official, It is possible that some argument may be offered in 
valuers, and then a per-centage is taken for the State defence of a system which at first sight appears to injure 
needs, This system, though it seems fair, and while the the American character for keenness, but the Chicago story 
taxes are low is acceptable to all classes, begins, as ex- tallies with so much we have recently heard that we 
penses rise and taxes with them, to press terribly upon believe the evil to be real, and it is one about which 
a single class, the owners of realised wealth. They have to many of our fiscal reformers should inquire. They are all 
pay the whole of the State demand, the wage-receivers not wanting to make property the sole basis of taxation, and they 
being touched by State taxation, except so far as it may in- | have help from men of the professional class, who should know 
crease rent. The tendency, therefore, as the poor rule the better, but who feel the injustice of our present method of 
polls, is to very seyere imposts, made much heavier by the | levying taxes on income. They may study with advantage 
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the evidences offered by the American cities that electors will | number of private schools, in which two-thirds or three. 
not insist on economy when taxation falls on property, and | fourths of the pupils received primary instruction, while a 
that such taxes exaggerate fiscal burdens by increasing the | third or a quarter received secondary instruction. The attend. 
difficulty of assessment. The valuer feels that if an exemp- |ance of the former class of scholars made it possible for the 
tion be once allowed on property temporarily valueless or re- | master to provide in some degree for the wants of the latter 
duced in value, he will be met with excuses which will whittle | class. Latin and Greek could be taught for a very small sum 
away the whole revenue; and he therefore goes on valuing, | by reason of the profit derived from teaching reading and 
until in the end the owner chucks his property to the State | writing. When the national schools were established, the 
in despair. He finds his capital diminished by State demands | scholars who had till then been receiving elementary instruction 
at the very moment when it has ceased to yield, and of course, | in private schools were naturally withdrawn from them. The 
unless a very rich man, gives up his property and his hopes national schools did the same thing, and did it better, The 
together, with this further aggravation,—that he gives them up | withdrawal of two-thirds or three-fourths of the scholars 
at the precise minute when their surrender will benefit nobody. | necessitated in many cases the closing of the school. They 
It is because the market is glutted that the property is sold | had kept the master in bread and cheese, while the inter. 
to pay taxes. How much is the State ever likely to | mediate scholars had only contributed barren distinction. No 
obtain from the sale all at once of seventy thousand pro- | doubt, if there had been a keen desire for secondary education 
perties, rejected by their owners because they are too expen- lin Ireland, or much money ready to be spent on it, this result 
sive to be kept ? would not have followed. A genuine demand would have 
We are quite aware that in the Chicago case much | created its own supply. But the absence of such a demand 
of the property sold is in “weak hands,”—that is, in | only makes the duty of Parliament in the matter the clearer, 
the hands of men who bought on speculation, and never | In education, as in things higher even than education, they 
intended to wait for more than a year or two; but that does | that are whole need not a physician, but they that are sick, 
not alter the main fact that a tax is levied not on a profit butona| Ireland is so far fortunate that there is a large sum of 
non-existent property. A city lot which cannot be utilised, | money avilable for educational puposes, if Parliament thinks 
is no more a subject for taxation than a wheat crop still | fit to spend it in this way. The surplus revenues of the 
beneath the soil, or coal still undug from the mine. | Disestablished Church are still undisposed of, and on 
To tax it is to tax capital while still raw material, and| the strictest cy pres doctrine, there is no purpose to 
gradually to destroy the very springs of energy, and it is to| which they can be more appropriately devoted than the 
that result that a tax on property must almost necessarily | promotion of Education. But to the direct use of them in 
come. It falls so heavily on every form of infructuous wealth, | this way there is a serious and even fatal objection. No 
that it prevents accumulation. If we understand the American | new endowment can be founded by the State in Ireland 
system, a house like Mentmore would in a few years be taxed | without raising the religious difficulty; and when the religi- 
out of existence, because Baron Rothschild’s collections of | ous difficulty is once raised in Ireland, no one can say when 
majolica, and pictures, and jewellery would all be taxed just as | it will be laid again. Supposing that the State were to 
if they were Consols or Bank shares. No civilisation can | found secular intermediate schools, the Queen’s Colleges 
stand taxation of that sort when it is high, and taxation im-| controversy would be revived in a more acute form. Sup- 
posed by the Have-nots upon the Haves has, in the very nature | posing that the State were to found schools of various 
of things, no tendency to keep low. religions, the bugbear of concurrent endowment would start 
up afresh. The only result of either attempt would be to 
" ‘ , promote secondary education to the position which has lon 
THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BILL. lots held by University education. ' Instead of having a 
| ges CAIRNS had no difficulty in demonstrating the need | educational dead-lock in Ireland, we should have two. 
of Parliamentary intervention as regards intermediate |In devising how to supply the real wants of the 
education in Ireland. Whether the present state of things is/country in the matter of secondary education, it was 
judged by what ought to exist or by what formerly existed, | consequently necessary to abandon all thought of creating 
the judgment passed on it must be equally adverse. In June, | new endowments. Whatever else the Government might 
1871, there were only two boys in every thousand of the popu-|do, it was plain that it could not play the part of the 
lation who were under instruction in Latin or Greek, in modern | pious founder. When the establishment of new and the subsi- 
languages, or in mathematics. In one Irish county there was | dising of old schools have alike been recognised as impossible, 
not a single boy under instruction in any one of these subjects. | there remains only one alternative-—payment by results. 
Lord Cairns estimates the per-centage of boys in England who | There are two things necessary to a good system of inter- 
would be under similar instruction at from ten to fifteen, so| mediate education,—schools to which boys can go, and boys 
that on the lowest calculation four-fifths of the boys who in | ready to go to school. Payments by results can do something 
England would be benefiting by secondary education in some | towards meeting both these wants. If money is to be had in 
form have in Ireland to go without it. Supposing that the | the shape of exhibitions to be competed for, boys will be sent 
cases were reversed, the first thing that would present | to school in order to prepare them for the competition, If 
itself to the imagination of an English reformer would | money is to be had in the shape of grants to be earned, 
be to make a better use of educational endowments. | the multiplication of schools will be encouraged, because 
But in Ireland educational endowments are almost as{|such grants will enable the managers of them to charge low 
rare as snakes. The total of all the school endowments | fees to the scholars. The injury done by the National Schools 
other than those which are applied to elementary educa- | will be undone, as regards private secondary schools. 
tion is only £13,000 a year, nearly half of which belongs to} Both these objects will be attained by the Government Bill. 
schools which are confined to Protestant children. The | An intermediate Education Board for Ireland is to be estab- 
Government are about to appoint a Royal Commission to in- | lished, charged with the duty of promoting intermediate 
quire into the management and distribution of these endow- | secular education in three principal ways,—by instituting 
ments, but even if they are managed and distributed | public examinations of students, by providing for the payment 
in the best possible manner, their amount will not | of prizes and exhibitions to students, and by providing for the 
necessarily be increased. A Royal Commission cannot | payment to school managers of fees dependent on the results of 
create funds, and £13,000 a year will not go far when it comes | the public examinations. These examinations will extend 
to be spread over the whole of Ireland. Still education has | over a course of three years, and will embrace Greek and 
sometimes flourished without endowments, and if private | Latin, English and French, German and Italian, mathematics, 
schools were doing the work of public schools, the need of | and natural science. A first-year student must be under six- 
a change might be less urgent. It may be inferred, however, | teen on the first day of June in the year in which he shall 
from the per-centage of boys who are receiving instruc- | first present himself for examination; and no student will 
tion in secondary subjects, that private schools are not | eventually be eligible for examination in the second or third 
doing the work of public schools, and the figures re-| year’s course, who shall not have been examined and passed in 
lating to the number of secondary schools bear out the | at least two subjects in the previous year. One exhibition or 
deduction, In 1861 there were 729 intermediate schools in | prize will be assigned for every ten students who shall have 
Ireland ; in 1871 there were only 574. During the ten years, | passed in three of the subjects of examination for each year. 
155 schools had been broken up, presumably from the want | They will be awarded to the students highest in the order of 
of scholars. This diminution was in part caused by the | merit in the general examination list for the whole country. 
efficiency—real or supposed—of Irish primary education. | In the first year, the exhibitions will be tenable for three 
When there were no national schools in Ireland, there were a | years, and be worth £20 a year. For the second year they 
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will be tenable for two years, and be worth £30 a year. For 
the third year, prizes of £50 will be awarded. Thus a student 
who is successful in the examinations for all the three years 
will receive in all £100. Payments varying from £3 to £10 
will be made to school managers for students who have 
attended school for a prescribed time, and obtained passes in 
a prescribed number of subjects. By this arrangement, a 
balance will be maintained in the manager's mind between the 
benefit to the school derived, on the one hand, from the 
credit of gaining exhibitions, and on the other hand, from 
the solid profit of the results-fees. If all the money were 
devoted to exhibitions, the temptation would be to neglect the 
majority of the scholars in order to cram the few who were 
likely to come out first. If it were all devoted to results-fees, 
the temptation would be to neglect the most promising scholars, 
in order to secure the greatest number of passes. The system 
provided for in the Bill steers clear of both these rocks. The 
million of money which will be taken from the surplus of the 
Irish Church Fund could not be better spent; and if the Bill 
becomes law this Session—and from the dispositions of the 
Irish Members towards it, there seems every hope that it will 
—the Government will have earned the commendation which 
Lord Cairns asks for them, of making a settlement which is 
much needed and has been too long delayed, and of taking a 
great step towards improving the material and intellectual 
welfare of large classes of Irishmen. 


THE GATHERING OF THE BISHOPS. 


W* have no wish to depreciate the advantages of counsel 
and deliberation. No one who believes in represen- 
tative institutions could honestly do so. But we think we 
see signs that the Clergy at least, expect something from such 
meetings as the Pan-Anglican Synod of next week which is 
not to be the fruit of mere counsel and deliberation, but 
rather of the sort of ecclesiastical magic which a certain school 
of Anglicans have always regarded as inherent in Councils. 
Every one knows that there is a party which speaks of the 
First Four Councils of the Church as quasi-infallible, or if 
not quite infallible, at least divinely preserved in these indi- 
vidual cases from actual error. And though it is obvious that 
a party which believes in the divine authority of on/y four 
Councils, and makes light of the utterances of so many subse- 
quent Councils as corrupt, cannot be very undiscriminating in 
its faith in such Assemblies, yet we believe many Anglicans do 
sincerely believe that if they could but get together a suflicient 
number of Bishops holding primitive Christianity, the Divine 
Spirit would speak through their deliberations and conclusions 
after a fashion quite different from, and very superior to, any- 
thing that can be expected from the minds of individuals. Now 
we must say we regard this as a strictly superstitious belief, 
a quasi-Vaticanism, which is far more in place in Rome 
than in any other Church, but which derives no particle 
of credibility from the study of history. Even the 
first Council, the Council of Jerusalem, announced 
nothing that can be said to belong to the substance 
of Revelation. It laid down a prudent and wise rule, 
affecting the conduct of Gentile converts, and prohibiting 
the Jewish Christians from trying to lay upon the Gentiles all 
the burdens of the Jewish law. And it announced that rule 
with words of great authority, no doubt, claiming for it the 
direct sanction of the Divine Spirit. But it was a rule of 
practical wisdom,—a rule of spiritual prudence,—after all, 
which issued from that first Council, not an eternal truth. All 
the divine teaching of Christianity came through individuals, 
either from the lips of Christ, or from one of his Apostles. 
Councils, even at their best, have added little or nothing 
to the stock of Christian truth; and when they have wit- 
nessed to received truth, have usually been under the in- 
fluence of some commanding mind. And in point of 
fact, nothing conduces less to any high conviction than the 
meeting of a great number of different minds under the sway 
of different tendencies. Presbyteries, General Assemblies, 
Synods, Councils, Conferences, Congresses, are all very similar 
in character, and hardly any of them has ever been of a kind to 
enlarge the belief of the world in any great truth. It is in 
solitude, not in discussion, that truth takes its best hold 
of the mind. It is in solitude, not in discussion, that it 
is best uttered. Even in relation to Science, Congresses 
would be not only useless, but mischievous, if they were not 
preceded by these long sclitary studies, those careful trains of 
cautious and silent investigation, which prepare the truth 
that the Congress only publishes. Public meetings are most 





valuable as measuring the relative strength of different 
practical tendencies,—the relative value of different moral 
safeguards, the relative dangerousness of different moral - 
temptations, the relative prudence of different remedies, but 
they are not the places to test the real significance or the 
real boundaries of truth. It is no doubt true that all organic 
life has a meaning and a soundness of its own, which you 
cannot analyse into the elements of which it is composed. 
There is something in a nation, which is not to be found in 
the individuals of that nation. There is something in a 
Church, which is not in the members of that Church. The 
body, when properly directed by the head, is much more 
than the various limbs. That we do not at all deny. But 
this we do deny,—that any Church is fairly represented by a 
public meeting in which the mere official heads of it meet to 
talk over the prospects before them and the best means 
of wielding the influence at their disposal. The histories 
of Councils and Synods are amongst the dreariest chapters 
of human history ; and especially so, we think, because they 
have always assumed what they were extremely ill-fitted to 
assume—a special jurisdiction in the testing of doctrinal truth. 
Yetsuch meetings, whether consisting of Bishops, or Presbyterian 
ministers, or Independent delegates, have always been occasions 
on which it would have been well if the discussion of doctrine 
had been as much as possible avoided, and the discussion of 
practical rules and methods encouraged. Compromise is 
the atmosphere of such meetings. But compromise is not 
the atmosphere in which either truth or conviction is best 
elicited. 

On the whole, we recommend the Bishops now flocking 
together for the Pan-Anglican Synod not to attempt a pastoral, 
as they did last time,—not to try their hands on points of 
creed,—not to suppose that for any purpose of defining reli- 
gious belief they will be strengthened by this concourse, if 
not rather weakened. There are purposes for which 
the number of counsellors may be an advantage. Such meet- 
ings may, for instance, be well fitted to discuss, with a 
good many Missionary Bishops present, what should be the 
concessions made to pagan and heathen converts brought up 
under a very different morality from the Christian. That 
would be a subject of discussion in very close analogy to that 
of the Council of Jerusalem. They may, again, be much fitter 
to discuss in such a conclave, than they would be in smaller 
meetings, what are the aspects of modern unbelief which require 
the most care and study from the more thoughtful amongst 
them, Or they may find their numbers an advantage for 
discussing the practicability or impracticability of Church dis- 
cipline. But for one purpose, at least, they will not find their 
numbers any advantage, but the reverse, and that is for dis- 
cussing creeds. Hence we strongly recommend tlie Pan-Anglican 
Synod to renounce entirely the superstition which attaches to 
such assembiages of Bishops a sort of divine skill in discrimi- 
nating truth from falsehood. Indeed, we believe them to be 
under very special incapacities for any such discrimination. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S * BREAKFAST PARTY.” 

HE July number of Macmillan’s Magazine contains a striking 
picture of the profound intellectual chaos of the time, in George 
Eliot's blank-verse debate,—which rises at times into true poetry,— 
among a set of University young men, as to the ultimate source of 
obligation, or in default of obligation, of whatever ‘esthetic prin. 
ciple may best take its place, in the human soul. ‘The picture is 
specially striking, because in every line it assumes, though it 
nowhere positively asserts, that there is no real spiritual authority 
in existence which is guiding us forward and filling us with the 
highest of our aims. The breakfast party is all at sea on all points. 
It contains, first, a priest who argues as if the submission to 
authority were nothing but a leap in the dark, though what he 
regards as a noble leap in the dark, and one to which the highest 
need of our nature leads us ; but against him we are sufficiently 
warned by the author at the very opening, where he is deseribed 


as,— 
* A tolerant listener, 
Disposed to give a hearing to the lost, 

And breakfast with them ere they went below.” 


| All the others are University students, to whom George Eliot 


has given the names of Hamlet's set at Wittenberg. First 


there is Hamlet, the youngest of the set,— 


‘* Questioning all things, and yet half-convinced 
Credulity were better ; held inert 
‘Twixt fascinations of all opposites, 
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And half-suspecting that the mightiest soul 
(Perhaps his own!) was union of extremes, 
Having no choice but choice of everything : 
As, drinking deep to-day for love of wine, 
To-morrow half a Brahmin, scorning life 
As mere.illusion, yearning for that True 
Which has no qualities; another day 
Finding the fount of grace in sacraments, 
And purest reflex of the light divine 
In gem-bossed pyx and broidered chasuble, 
Resolved to wear no stockings, and to fast 
With arms extended waiting extasy ; 
But getting cramps instead, and needing change, 
A would-be pagan next.” 
In fact, Hamlet is a feeble waverer, without much heart even in his 
wavering. Horatio, the host, is hardly mentioned, except in 
relation to his faculty for silence, and for ‘‘all service save 
rebuke.” Osric is a devotee of the esthetic principle, a follower 
of Mr. Pater’s, and is skilfully described in George Eliot’s most 
scornful manner, as a 
‘** Spinner of fine sentences, 
A dolicate insect, creeping over life, 
Feeding on molecules of floral breath, 
And weaving gossamer to trap the sun.” 
Laertes is a species of Frederic Harrison, ‘ardent, rash, and 
radical,” who believes in human good and in the life of humanity. 
Rosencranz is a discursive Fitzjames Stephen, gigantesque, forci- 
ble, and a lover of force, disposed to ridicule the dogmas of all 
others, and to sigh for some— 
“* Sword, nay, chance of sword 
Hanging conspicuous to their inward eyes, 
With edge so constant-threatening as to sway 
All greed and lust by terror,—and a law 
Clear-writ and proven as the law supreme 
Which that dread sword enforces ;” 
but to admit that he sighs for this in vain, and in the meantime 
laughs at the empty humanitarian aspirations of Laertes. ‘‘ Grave 
Guildenstern,” on the other hand, is the nearest representative, we 
suppose, of George Eliot’s own convictions. 


we may yet properly address a worship of sorrow, and ‘‘so mourn 
for the world’s dying good” as to ‘keep our spiritual life 
initact,”— 
“ Beneath the murderous clutches of disproof, 
And find a martyr-strength.” 


The priest is present only at the earlier part of the discussion, 
which begins by Osric’s explaining his abhorrence of the ‘* tasteless 
squabbling called philosophy,” since human nature is but an 
ephemeral butterfly, which has not time both to enjoy and to 
dispute, and must sacrifice the highest enjoyment for which it is 
made, if it devote life to barren speculation on the whence and | 
why. To this, Laertes replies by repudiating all arguments ‘ that 
start with calling me a butterfly,” and which end, of course, in 
conclusions worthy of a butterfly. To this the priest assents, | 
adding that he himself finds no fault with the scepticism which, in- 
tellectually, discerns ‘ a final equivalence of all good and ill,” and | 
which makes the difference between them some absolute bias of 
the will or the soul, voluntarily making choice for itself of 
faith or unbelief. Hereupon, of course, Hamlet asks for the 
sign of the right as distinguished from the wrong choice, and | 
the priest answers that what the nature of man _ craves | 
is rule, and that it can be ruled by nothing but that which is | 
above itself; that it cannot obey a taste, for taste is but a| 
part of self; that it cannot obey science or reasoning, since | 
neither is a directing, but solely an inquiring power ; that it finds | 
only one body claiming its obedience, and that is the authoritative | 
Churech—‘ whose argument is found,”— 
“In lasting failure of the search elsewhere, 
For what it holds to satisfy man’s need.” 
Here the priest leaves, and Guildenstern immediately attacks his | 
position, which is at first defended by Hamlet, who praises the 
Church, because it gives no explanations, but,— | 
‘** Governs,—feeds resolve, 
By vision fraught with heart-experience 
And human yearning.” | 
Guildenstern remarks on this that the priest has caught Hamlet | 
up in his ‘‘ air-chariot,” has persuaded him that the reality in the | 
Church is that of which no evidence can be given, and that what the | 
Church really requires of you is insinuated in safe parenthetical | 
hints that you should pay no attention to ‘what stares you in | 
the face and bruises you.” You are to assume that the Church is | 
the one thing which human nature needs, and to ignore the fact that 
the Church does not satisfy those needs when it damns heresy or 


He believes in a/ 
great ideal to which, even if, in defiance of retrogressive tenden- | 
cies in the universe, we cannot approach more and more closely, | 


not, according as gold is to be gained or lost by doing so, or when 
it holds before the mind, — 
“ A Calvary where reason mocks at Love, 
And Love forsaken sends out orphan cries, 
Hopeless of answer.” 
In a word, according to Guildenstern, — 
“ The soul remains 
Larger, diviner, than your half-way Church, 
Which racks your reason into false consent, 
And soothes your love with sops of selfishness,” 
In other words, the ideal in your soul is infinitely above any 
discernible power or organisation outside it. In all this the 
radical humanitarian Laertes heartily concurs, asserting, in wordg 
not unlike Mr. Jobn Stuart Mill's, that if the hidden power strong 
enough to inflict suffering, turned out bad, resistance to it would be 
the true obedience, and not submission. Hereupon the devotee of 
taste, Osric, makes his point,—that toa question of mere taste it hag 
come after all, though the moral taste which prefers that “ which 
grates upon the sense” differs from the true esthetic taste simply 
“in being bad.” Then Rosencranz, the vivid sceptic, who 
would like to find a sword hanging over him and compelling him 
to obey the supreme, clear-written law, if he only could, but who 
discerns no such sword, breaks out into scorn of the utter rela. 
tivity of all human good, and the deficiency of any absolutenesy 
of criterion :— 
“ The age of healthy Saurians well supplied 
With heat and prey, will balance well enough 
A human age where maladies are strong 
And pleasures feeble; wealth a monster gorged 
*Mid hungry populations ; intellect 
Aproned in laboratories, bent on proof 
That this is that, and both are good for naught, 
Save feeding error through a weary life.” 
Thereupon the humanitarian radical declares that if life is worth- 
less, it should be thrown off ; but if not, if all its advantages and 
enjoyments are eagerly coveted, then gratitude and loyalty are 
owed to the power which made them real and possible,—a human 
power, however, not a divine :— 
“T am no optimist, whose faith must hang 
On hard pretence that pain is beautiful, 
And agony explained for men at ease 





| 
Such are the group who discuss the first principles of conduct. | 


By virtue’s exercise in pitying it. 

But this I hold: that he who takes one gift 
Made for him by the hopeful work of man, 
Who tastes sweet bread, walks where he will unarmed, 
His shield and warrant the invisible law, 

Who owns a hearth and household charities, 
Who clothes his body and his sentient soul 
With skill and thoughts of men, and yet denies 
A human good worth toiling for, is cursed 
With worse negation than the poet feigned 

In Mephistopheles.” 


Thereupon Guildenstern takes up the conversation, and explains 
where, in his opinion, the origin of obligation is to be found. But 
as this is a critical point in the dialogue, and we are ourselves of 
opinion that Guildenstern gets completely out of his and every- 
body else’s depth, in explaining how “the Outward” comes to be 
better and nobler than ‘‘ the Inward,” we must give textually the 
most significant passage of his discourse :— 


““T meet your deadliest challenge, Rosencranz :— 
Where get, you say, a binding law, a rule 
Enforced by sanction, an Ideal throned 
With thunder in its hand? I answer, there 
Whence every faith and rule has drawn its force 
Since human consciousness awaking owned 
An Oatward, whose unconquerable sway 
Resisted first and then subdued desire, 

By pressure of the dire Impossible 

Urging to possible ends the active soul, 

And shaping so its terror and its love. 

Why, you have said it—-threats and promises 
Depend on each man’s sentience for their forco : 
All sacred rules, imagined or revealed, 

Can have no form or potency apart 

From the percipient and emotive mind. 

God, duty, love, submission, fellowship, 

Must first be framed in man, as music is, 
Before they live outside him as a law. 

And still they grow and shape themselves anew, 
With fuller concentration in their life 

Of inward and of outward energies 

Blending to make the last result called Man, 
Which means, not this or that philosopher 
Looking through beauty into blankness, not 
The swindler who has sent his fruitful lio 

By the last telegram: it means the tide 

Of needs reciprocal, toil, trust, and love— 

The surging multitude of human claims 

Which make ‘a presence not to be put by’ 
Above the horizon of the general soul. 

Is inward Reason shrunk to subtleties, 

And inward wisdom pining passion-starved ?— 
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The outward Reason has the world in store, 

Regenerates passion with the stress of want, 

Regenerates knowledge with discovery, 

Shows sly rapacious Self a blunderer, 

Widens dependence, knits the social whole 

In sensible relation more defined.” 
And then, with a little secondary duel between Guildenstern and 
Osric as to the origin of the sense of the beautiful, the discussion 
really ends,—Guildenstern maintaining that the sense of the 
beautiful is nothing but the perfect flower of the moral conduct of 
previous generations :— 
** Taste, beauty, what are they 
But the soul’s choice towards perfect bias wrought 
By finer balance of a fuller growth, — 
Sense brought to subtlest metamorphosis 
Through love, thought, joy,—the general human store 
Which grows through all life’s functions ?—-as the plant 
Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, 
Solely as outflush of that energy 
Which moves transformingly in root and branch.” 


The end is that Hamlet, quivering ‘in transit imminent from 
catholic striving into laxity,” accepts Guildenstern’s account of 
the growth of the beautiful out of the general progress of the 
world, as its most perfect flower ; but holds that this height once 
reached, the consciousness of the beautiful may be a law to 
itself, and abide by the final test of delight, as the rule of its 
highest conduct. And for our own parts, we believe that 
Hamlet has logically the best of it, that is, on Guildenstern’s 
own premisses. If taste and beauty not only depend on 
moral life for their existence, but come forth as the perfect 
expression and flower of such life, we think Hamlet might be 
justified in supposing that they should be held to be a law unto 
themselves. The flower cannot turn against the root and the 
branch. The final outcome of great laws of evolution cannot rebel 
against those laws and defy them. If Guildenstern is right 
in his delineation of the gradual growth of truth and right, as 
an outward body of urgent acts and conditions, which gradually 
press upon and mould the inward desires of men to reason- 
able and decent forms, then what could we trust, what cught we 
trust, more completely, tnan the desires which show proof of their 
origin by ‘‘ the outflush of that energy which moves transformingly 
in rootand branch ?” Ina word, if the Power of right be nota 
personal and conscious Being whom we can consult, and who can 
and will let us know when we sin against him, by penalty and pang, 
—but is rather a mere dumb sum-total of human tendencies and 
energies in their maturest forms,—then why either condemn or dis- 
trust that instinct of delight which is said to be the consummate 
outgrowth of all these inarticulate throes ? The service of the ideal 
_is no service at all, for the ideal cannot pull you up when you 
go wrong, and tell you that you are pursuing a false ideal. If 
you miss your spring at it, it will never set you right. Hamlet 
had more to say for himself in maintaining that he might 
abide by the oracle of personal taste, than Guildenstern 
could have had, in subjecting personal taste to the recti- 
fication of a wide survey of the tendencies inherent in 
human civilisation. If the former oracle is apt to get out of order 
from personal causes, the latter is apt to be so wide and vague 
as to defy interpretation. Only if there be a perfect being who 
speaks perpetually in men as he spoke through his own chosen 
human embodiment, only then are loyalty and fidelity, in the 
highest sense of the words, anything but chance shots at a pos- 
sible good? And as none of the Breakfast Party in the “ modern 
Wittenberg” had even a dream of any faith of this kind, it is 
not to be wondered at that they chased each other round a 
labyrinth of endless ambiguities and fruitless mystifications. 
Energy was never more wasted on shadows than in this contest 
among Nihilists,—some noble and some ignoble,—but all helpless, 
and all astray. 





THE REFLEX EFFECT OF ACTING. 

HE death of Charles Mathews—a most regrettable event, for 
within a limited range he was an admirable artist—reminds 

us of a curious lacuna in the history of the Stage. There does 
not exist, so far as we know, certainly there does not exist 
in English, anything like a good autobiography by an actor, 
a life describing the intellectual and moral effect of the 
profession upon the actor’s self. ‘There are plenty of actors’ 
biographies, some of them amusing, some of them dull, but all 
of them tainted with a kind of inherent trashiness, which makes 
reading them something of a task. ‘They are full of anecdotes 
often scandalous, and of criticisms often conventional, and of 
accounts of the impressions made by the actor on the public; 
but they are always empty of the thing one wants to know, 














namely, of the effect produced by the profession on the artist’s 
mind. This effect should be great. ‘The world believes much, 
and we think justly, in the effect of books, and swallows greedily 
stories of groups of boys made bandits by Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” 
and every now and then proposes to prohibit “* penny dreadfuls ;” 
and the effect of reading must be slight compared with that of 
acting. It is simply impossible that a man gifted with the 
sympathies essential to an actor should be able to realise many 
characters so completely to himself that he can represent them to 
others, and make them laugh or weep with his temporary second- 
self, without those characters exercising some effect upon his 
mind ; and we want to know both its kind and its degree. 
Was Charles Mathews or was he not more of an agreeable 
rattle because he incessantly studied how agreeable rattles should 
be depicted? His biographers say that his cool, laughing 
insouciance lasted all his long life, and sustained him under 
all difficulties, and it is at least possible that it may have been 
deepened by his professional assumption of the quality. The 
effect must be increased by the process of natural selection, 
which induces an actor to choose those parts which he can 
represent best, and with which therefore he must have a certain 
nearness of sympathy that one would think must greatly deepen 
the impact of their impression upon himself, One catches 
qualities from friends who are similar. Elliston, for instance, 
perhaps the best known of all actors of the second rank, had 
about him a certain liking at once for graciousness and 
for pomp which made him inclined to represent kings; and 
he studied so many parts of that kind, and acted them so well, 
that his friends all believed in their influence on his character. 
He became, as life went on, more and more the kind of benignant 
but over-stately and ceremonious grandee that he loved to repre- 
sent, regarded all about him from a certain height, as his subjects, 
and met the endless difficulties of his career with a feeling which 
kept him always cheerful, and which could not be distinguished from 
benign condescension towards the creditors, supers, patrons, and 
other stupid people with a right to exist who kept trying to ruffle 
his serenity. In the number of Temple Bar published to-day 
there is a still more illustrative story told of Mrs. Porter, the 
successor to Mrs. Oldfield :—‘* She was especially fine in regal 
characters, in Queen Catherine, Queen Elizabeth (The Unhappy 
Favourite). One night when she was playing the latter, Queen 
Anne, who was seated in a stage box, dropped her fan upon the 
stage. ‘Thoroughly possessed by the part she was representing, 
Mrs. Porter pointed to it, and addressing one of her attendants 
in atone of imperial dignity, said, ‘Take up our sister's fan 
Her Majesty smiled good-humouredly, and there was aloud burst 
of applause from the audience ; while the actress, aroused by these 
sounds to the reality of the situation, stood overwhelmed with con- 
fusion at her temerity.” It has now and then happened to an actor 
to play a part so well that the public never ceases to demand it, 
and he himself has begun to confess to an influence arising 
from the repetition which perplexed and worried his mind. We 
do not know if the saying attributed to Mrs. Dion Boucicault is 
true or not, but it exactly represents our point. Her representa- 
tion of the dark “colleen” in the Colleen Bawn so charmed 
all London, that the piece, perhaps the best melodrama ever 
written, to have no genius in it, went on for hundreds of nights, 
till at last the actress declared that she must stop, that her brain 
was growing confused, and that ‘‘she began to be uncertain 
whether she was acting the Colleen Bawn, or the Colleen 
Bawn was acting Mrs. Boucicault.” We have heard Americans 
say that they believed that most perfect of actors, Mr. 
Jefferson, was distinctly modified in character, and for 
the better, by his endless repetitions of Rip van Winkle; and 
certainly it is difficult to conceive how a man could create that 
character, and then pass his life in representing it, without im- 
bibing in some degree its essential qualities, the spirit of humor- 
ous tolerance and sense of the puzzle of daily life. But one wants 
direct evidence of that. Does Mr. Irving, for example, find that 
when he has been acting Hamlet for fifty nights the tone of hisown 
inner mind has become more or less Hamletian ? We say less because, 
of course, the chance of an influence of repulsion must always 
exist, and we can imagine an actor hating ambition more because 
he was every night a Richard II1., or growing graver because, for 
part of every day, he was Mercutio. Liston’s incessant playing 
of fools helped, in all human probability, to make of him the de- 
pressed Evangelical he was; and we could hardly imagine Mr, 
Irving less alive to the uselessness of religious formalism because 
he had played for forty nights as Louis XI. Could a man act 
Prospero every day for a year and not acquire something, how- 
ever little, of dignified serenity of mind, of the sense of the 
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power possessed by the immaterial to rule material circumstances? 
Or could he be Jaques for a year, and not tend to melancholy re- 
flectiveness ? It has often been remarked that men to whom life 
seems unreal, who have a sense of the histrionic element in it, are 
the least dependable of mankind; and of all foibles, absence of 
dependableness is the one most frequent with an actor. May not 
that be increased by his half-dubiety whether he is himself or 
that other man whom every night he seems, to a watching 
audience, to be? Can Mr. Charles Mathews have separated him- 
self entirely from the Sir Charles Coldstream, of whom the little girl 
said that she did not admire that Mr. Mathews, he was so lazy, and 
all through the play was only himself. Is Mr. Jefferson ever quite 
sure, as he walks about, that Schneider is not at his heels? That 
the long repetition of a dramatic character will make certain physical 
mannerisms cling to an actor for months, and even years after he 
has discontinued the performance, is quite certain—just watch Mr. 
Sothern as Garrick—and why not mental mannerisms too? Was 
there no trace of Lady Macbeth’s nature, no iron of resolve in 
Mrs. Siddons, even though she had acted tragedy, and especially 
that tragedy, so long that she could not get rid of her grandeur 
in private life, and appalled an unhappy waiter with,— 
“ You’ve brought mo water, boy! I asked for beer.” 

The speculation, though it may seem of little importance, is of 
rare interest to students of the human mind, and solid evidence 
about it might greatly affect education, more particularly by de- 
termining tutors as to the Jesuits’ contention, the utility of an 
enforced attitude of mind in moulding the inner character ; but 
solid evidence can only be obtained when some considerable 
actor, himself a man able enough and conscious enough to trace 
the workings of his own mind, sha!] delight the world and keep 
his memory fresh by giving us his autobiography, with 
accounts in it of other things than his triumphs over audi- 
ences, his difficulties with managers, or his disputes with rivals or 
assistants. Such a book would be a treasure, and we should con- 
ceive that some actor might write it, if only to bring before the 
world the intellectual effect of a profession which day by day 
declines in intellectual estimation. ‘There is no particular neces- 
sity for him to wait for his own death, for mental analysis will 
raise no enemies, and egoism is always pardoned in the public 
service. 


PARIS IN JUNE, 1878.—No. IL 

OOKING back from the Vestibule on the space just traversed, 
the resemblance of the outdoor aspect of the Universal 
Exhibition to a vast Zoological Garden occurs to one. ‘The build- 
ingsin all sorts of odd shapes, but mostly with a spiky appearance 
about their tops, the pink bricks, the green glass, the little dabs of 
flowers everywhere, a pit, which in reality contains machinery, but 
looks like the unnatural home of two lively black bears and one 
sullen brown bear, huge greenhouses with glass roofs, under which 
a forest full of parrots and a whole wilderness of apes would be 
appropriately lodged, all combine to produce this impression. It 
is perhaps due in some degree to the great extent and the scattered 
appearance of the transformed plain outside, that despite the 
vastness of the building, it seems overcrowded with objects, when, 
turning into any one of the long lanes lined with cases and 
counters, divided by ebonised rails covered with crimson velvet, 
and elegantly draped with rich stuffs, the visitor begins to 

examine the great collection seriously. 

The two defects of the Exhibition are the absence of coup d’ail, 
and the insufficient ventilation. The great size of the building is 
not so much impressive to the imagination as oppressive, when 
one travels along corridor after corridor opening on the Grande 
Galerie at either end, turns out of one aperture to go in at 
another, and retraces one’s steps in a contrary direction. There is 
vastness, and there is height, but the effects of extent and of 
variety which were preserved by the elliptical form of the Paris 
building of 1867, and which were so perfectly produced in the 
International Exhibition of 1862, in London, are wanting in the 
big agglomeration of bazaars in the Champ de Mars. Just as one 
feels the want of an cclaircie in the formal alleys of a French 
forest, and hails it with pleasure when at length it is reached, so 
the weary, though dazzled wayfarer through the lanes of splendid 


objects, representing the earth and the wealth of it, longs for the | 


spaces which permit him to see across the building on both sides 
of him (there is no view of its length except piecemeal), and to 
rest awhile in freer air, and with glimpses of the floral decorations, 
which fall very far short of what might have been expected. ‘The 
Annexes des Machines into which the wealth-crowded lanes debouch 
affords a welcome relief, by its great size, and its opening into the 








outer air; whereas the interior galleries are bounded by corridors 
and are lamentably deficient in air. One frequently hens 
melancholy forebodings of what will happen when the « great 
heat,” considerably overdue this season, shall have arrived, 
The splendid Pavillon de la Ville de Paris even, though it is a 
welcome interruption of the great length of the Picture Galleries 
in which the lack of air is painfully felt, does not provide s 
complete escape from the enclosed sensation that grows upon one 
with one’s progress through the building, and the Rue des N ations 
is as valuable as breathing-space as it is an interesting feature in 
the spectacle. 

The Rue des Nations is like a long row of ‘‘set” scenes en 
permanence. ‘The Russian house, with its brilliantly painted 
roof and window-frames, and its grotesque ornaments, might 
be all ready for Les Danichef; the Swiss chalet for Guillaume 
Tell; the old English house for one of Mr. Wills’s poetical 
reconstructions of Cavalier and Roundhead history; the 
Chinese and Japanese houses for anything in which screens, 
parasol roofs, and a general impression of indoor life being 
all shelves and dwarf tables might be required. Nothing 
can be more admirable than the arrangement of the department 
to which admittance is gained by the Rue des Nations. The 
“houses” are simply the décor of the section in each case. Behind 
the wooden front of the house at Moscow, for instance, is what 
we would call the Russian ‘‘ Court,” with all the productions of 
the country, the furs, the precious metals, the curious jewellery, 
the gorgeous church ornaments and vestments, the beautiful gem- 
encrusted cabinets which attracted so much attention in London 
in 1862; the graceful carriages and sledges, and—always sur- 
rounded by a crowd—some exquisitely ornamented church bells, 
in silver, with their several legends translated into French for the 
public good. Over the cereal products and the matiéres prémiéres 
(which always reminds us of M. Thiers) nobody has time to 
linger, but they are all there in their places, and anybody can 
find anything in a moment by the exceedingly ingenious and 
simple ‘‘ Plan Boussole” which is the only ‘‘ plan” of any place 
within the knowledge of the present writer intelligible to 
the unscientific intellect. Who has not despaired before 
the incomprehensibility of a map, or a bird's-eye view— 
an invention which may be all very well for birds, who 
do not want it, but is a mockery to the human race, who 
do—or with smiling hypocrisy, surveying the hopeless puzzle, 
has not said,—‘‘ Ah, yes, I see; this is the way to so-and-so,” 
and then gone blindly on, trusting in the equal ignorance of 
everybody else in one’s party for escape from detection? The 
‘*Plan Boussole” looks like a game of some kind, and at first 
inspires a misgiving that one is expected to be clever about 
figures, or locality, or measurement, at any rate about something, 
in order to profit by it, but the misgiving is vain; the plan is so 
simple that it staggers one with a notion of one’s own intelligence, 
and entirely justifies the recommendation with which it was 
handed to the present writer by a friend, who said with pleasant 
frankness,—‘‘ There, no one short of an idiot can blunder over 
that.” Guided, then, by the ‘‘ Plan Boussole,” we find that in the 
rear of each several department there is a restaurant special to 
the same, where national eatables and drinkables are dis- 
pensed by natives; and finally, that each country has sent a few 
soldiers to act as police in its interest. Here Russia and Tur- 
key meet on neutral ground, and the heroes of Greece mount 
peaceful guard over the jackets and the pipes, the amber 
and the filigree, the tasselled caps and the inlaid gunstocks of 
Albania. Pretty Russian girls, with white muslin bodices, red 
petticoats and stomachers, plaited hair, and tinsel necklaces, 
just like the chorus-singers in L’Etvile du Nord, dispense petits 
verres of kiimmel, suspiciously like the anisette of Paris and else- 
where ; Dutch young persons, sturdy of build and phlegmatic of 
manner, attached to the section of Holland—rich in linen fabrics, 
golden ornaments, wonderful toys, carvings, and much solid 
merchandise—administer schnapps to the multitude, who also flock 
to the black-velvet-and-bead-coiffed Bavarians for beer as if they 
had it not on tap in Paris; the Italian confectionery has its 
attendant handmaidens, in the costumes which have been dis- 
carded beyond the Apennines ; courageous boulevardiers venture 
on the delicacies of Japan. The Chinese buffet is probably not 
popular; what could one ask for there, except the nasty nests 
that people affect to like when they find them in their soup at 
pretentious dinners, and who could approach the place without 
thinking of that fearsome nursery rhyme which tells of ‘ snips, 
and snails, and puppy-dog’s tails?” Amazing drinks from the 
United States also find favour with the crowd, and it is needless 
to add that the great restaurants, those at the extremities of 
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the building : and in the grounds, are always crowded $ for 
the most accustomed visitor to Paris, equally with the novice 
to whom the Capital of Pleasure _Teveals itself for the first 
time, beholds in it the eating-and-drinkingest city in the world. 
Inside the Exhibition, as well as outside, that feature of Paris life 
is equally striking,—every where the grand object of existence is 
restauration. Possibly, even if our climate rendered it practic- 
able, English people would never grow used to eating and drink- 
ing in the open air in the presence of a crowd, and that is, per- 
haps, why the prevalence of the custom becomes tiresome and 
provoking to us,—as provoking as the sight of numbers of young 
men driving about with cigars in their mouths, in open hack 
carriages, during what we are accustomed to regard as business 
hours, ‘The complaints of exorbitant charges at the Exhibition 
restaurants are unceasing, but the restaurateurs drive a roaring 
trade for all that, and so do all the marchands of every kind of 
sweetmeat and edible dispersed throughout the grounds; while 
all the entrances are beset with vendors of something to eat, and 
the bells of the man with the shining fountain of something to 
drink, combined with brass and red velvet, are never silent. 

Of course one always meets at exhibitions people who want to 
know why such and such things have not been done, just as 
certain frequenters of the opera-houses in London are always 
comparing the April programmes of Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson 
with the opera advertisements during the season, and wanting to 
know what has become of the Fliegende Holldnder, and whether 
anybody has heard anything of Carmen? The malcontents of 
the Champ de Mars are asking about the Salle des Conférences, 
and the magniloquently announced concerts, at which such won- 
derful instruments as never hitherto had been heard of were to 
produce such harmony as never had hitherto been heard. ‘ Eh 
bien! et il n’y a rien de tout cela!” exclaim the malcontents ; 

though where the public would have been found to attend the 
Conférences among the restless, shifting crowds, during the hottest 
part of the year, one cannot guess,— and the same consideration 
would apply to the concerts. A number of new and curious 
musical instruments form a portion of the Exhibition, but a feeble 
tinkling, which reminds one of the desert galleries at the Crystal 
Palace, is all the melody that reached the ears of the present 
writer, except in one instance, when a sudden, terrible blare, pre- 
sumably the utterance of a novel and awful wind instrument, 
prompted a momentary apprehension that a mad bull, whose 
mental affliction had taken a musical turn, had got into the 
“section.” The cases and ornaments of the pianofortes are in 
many instances extremely beautiful, in others merely curious and 
extravagantly expensive, in none so tasteful as the old-fashioned 
spinnet and harpsichord cases of polished satin-wood, painted 
with wreaths of flowers and knots of ribbon. Pianos in gorgeous 
cases of red and gold lacquer, with the elaborate grotesqueness of 
Chinese ornament all over them, are merely ugly and unwieldy 
things on which a heap of money may be spent with disadvantage. 
A similar description might be given with justice of a vast num- 
ber of the articles in the furniture department, in which, with the 
exception of the bed and bed-hangings, London beats Paris 
easily. The heavy-topped, bulky-legged tables of the Paris 
section, bristling with metal, and impossible to be sat at without 
misery ; the monumental wardrobes and secrétaires, the ponderous 
sofas, the étagéres, and the dressoirs are all too big and too stiff ; 
but the beds are marvellous, and the carpets and wall tapestries 
are exquisite. There is one small bed, with loftily-hung curtains, 
in the most graceful folds that can be imagined, entirely covered 
in with the richest pale-blue satin, matching the curtains, which 
fall to the ground, heavily fringed, and the whole so exquisitely 
embroidered that it looks as if it had been pelted with roses by 
fairies at play. This is only one of many, each more gorgeous and 
beautiful than its neighbour, and all around lie embroidered 
pillows and cushions which would take hours to examine fairly. 
The specimens of Boule are magnificent, and all the clock, 
console, bracket, and girandole department is of bewildering 
richness and variety. ‘lime-pieces of all sizes and curious work- 
manship reproduce the beautiful design in which the fatal sister 
lets fall from her distaff the thread which turns the wheel and the 
hands upon the dial, selected for the huge clock in the Vestibule. 
The display of articles of luxury and ornament is largely assisted 
by the draperies and decorations of the ¢talage, and by the superb 
tapestries, which play an unexampled part in this exhibition. A 
carpet, intended for the palace at Fontainebleau, is a real treat to 
the eye; and a screen in Beauvais tapestry hangs near it, with 
vases, tazze, grapes, and bold clusters of hollyhocks, than which 
no painting could be finer. Of course, beyond the general effect, 
one sees little in such a vast collection of beautiful things, but every 








now and then a particular object catches the eye, such as the ivory 
frame of a large mirror, with carved bunches of white lilac unsur- 
passably beautiful, amid the trumpery inlaid wood and the gaudy 
crockeryware of the principality of Monaco; a bronze bust of 
Bussy-Rabutin, whose keen, proud features are instinct with life 
and purpose ; a plain band of diamonds, each stone a miracle of 
colour in the heart of clearness, like that of a drop of water on a 
thorn in the sunshine, a vase in Dresden or Sévres ware, or one 
of the shining marvels of Hungarian jewellery or Austrian glass, 
which one must examine, though a thousand of its surrounding 
rivals go all unnoticed. The Indian treasures of the Prince of 
Wales and the jewels of the Princess have great attractions for 
the French people, who are more familiar with Chinese and 
Japanese than with East Indian productions ; next to these, the 
show of diamonds from Amsterdam and Brazil and the machinery 
for diamond-cutting interest them. The excitement about the 
huge model of the Marteau-Pilon, which partakes of the features 
of a suspension bridge and a diving-bell, reminds one of the cele- 
brity of Nasmyth’s hammer ; and the enormous building conse- 
crated to Creusot, with the internal arrangements of a huge iron 
ship set up in the middle, approached by a staircase, up and 
down which a crowd is always swarming, actually brings back 
the old, familiar, oily and tarry odour of the machinery depart- 
ment in 1862, out of which people used to stagger, wild-eyed and 
pallid, as if their temporary but loathed home were on the ocean 
wave. 

In the Rue des Nations stands the pavilion of the Prince of 
Wales, outside whose jealous grille and Moorish-looking curtained 
entrance there is always an expectant group of people, who hate 
you when you go in with an order, and have their doubts about 
the strict republicanism of the proceeding. It is the prettiest 
little Jijou retreat possible, in excellent but distinctly grave 
taste ; all the colouring is dark and harmonious, all the fitting-up 
is handsome and simple. . The dining-room only has a touch of 
sumptuosity about it; it is adorned with the tapestries manu- 
factured at Windsor, including a portrait of the Queen, who pre- 
sides with singular inappropriateness over the Merry Wives. The 
most curious object among the furniture is a wonderful lavatory, 
which does not occupy more space than the upper part of a very 
slim pianino, and presents an unbroken surface of carved oak to 
the eye, but being opened, discloses a complete toilet apparatus 
of the most elaborate kind, with a self-filling and emptying 
washing-stand and cistern. Not even on board the Arctic ships 
has space been better used, or more successfully economised. 

There is something amusing in the fervour with which the 
Parisians admire and praise the Prince of Wales. ‘They are not 
even annoyed by the comparisons between the punctuality and 
completeness with which all the business of England and her 
Colonies has been done, and the unpunctuality and incomplete- 
ness that have marked their own share in the Exhibition, because 
this excellence redounds to the credit of his Royal Highness, 
They begin to long for a little more representation ; the advent 
of the Shah was eagerly expected, though they were duly apprised 
that the diamond-fronted coat and the faithful charger with the 
pink tail would not make their appearance at the Trocadero, 
Rumours that the Czarevitch is coming are received with great 
favour, and even “ unser Fritz” would be welcome. It is curious 
to observe how completely every vestige of the Empire has been 
suppressed in the Universal Exhibition. One small picture, hung 
as much out of sight as possible, representing a review of troops 
by Napoleon IIL, is the only trace that the Empire, of which the 
last Exhibition was a gigantic glorification, ever had any existence. 
The Napoleonic policy is faithfully imitated in this, for the careful 
obliteration of the Orleans episode was one of its striking features. 
The paintings of the French school have been carefully selected, 
with a view to avoiding ‘‘ the wounding of national susceptibilities,” 
which reads oddly, considering that France was beaten, and 
Germany could hardly object to her battle-pieces ; but there is to 
be a separate exhibition of military pictures, in a salle, in the 
Rue Taitbout. The best way to enjoy the contents of the vast 
Picture-Galleries of the Champ de Mars is to resort to them at 
intervals, when the Matizres Premieres, the Force Motrice, the Pro- 
duits Chimiques, the Alimentation, and the finery become too much 
to bear any longer. Entering the Department of the Beaux Arta, 
under the immense draped archway, in blue tiles, with an allegorical 
design, the visitor naturally buys the Fine-Arts volume of the 
official catalogue—it costs two francs, an absurd price, which 
causes great popular discontent—and is immediately struck by the 
excellence of its arrangement. ‘The pictures are classified alpha- 
betically, according to the names of the painters, and thus each 
school is subdivided into groups. The pictures in the English 
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gallery are mostly old friends, and one passes them with a pleased 
glance of recognition, and of satisfaction at the interest and 
admiration they are exciting, to go in search of the Austrian and 
Spanish paintings, of which on all sides, ‘‘ On dit des merveilles !” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





‘CHAPTERS ON PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to correct a misunderstanding contained 

in the review which you were so kind as to make of the ‘* Chapters 

on Practical Political Economy ?” The matter, as you truly imply, 

is one of grave importance. 

I am charged with maintaining a principle which would “ allow 
of society stamping outall liberty of thought and discussion,” and 
further, with ‘flatly contradicting myself” on this question. I 
submit that I have done neither the one thing nor the other, as a 
few words of explanation, I hope, will show. 

I have said, as you quote, that ‘‘no man can say to the State 
to which he belongs, ‘I claim, on the ground of personal right 
given to me by the Creator to do this, and I forbid you to do 
that in respect of me.’” For a correct understanding of these 
words, it is necessary to take them in connection, first, with their 
context, and then with the real nature of the demands made by 
the persons to whom they are addressed. 

On page 170 the words cited by the Spectator are preceded by 
the following remarks :—‘‘ Such a thing as an absolute, definite 
right, belonging to a man personally, which cannot be taken from 
him, even by the law of his nation, except by a deed of force and 
violence equivalent in nature to murder, does not exist. ‘ Man 
was born to live in society,’ said Aristotle, and that fact is 
supreme over his whole being. He must live in combination 
with others, Against the supreme control in all things of that 
society of which he forms a part, aman can plead no absolute 
title or right, whatever may be his opinion as to its reality or 
desirableness.”’ 

It is plain from these words that I spoke of a demand which 
rested on the pure assertion of the man who made it, who alleged 
in its support nothing but his own consciousness, who refused 
all discussion on its merits, be they good or bad, who required 
society to respect and grant it as a personal prerogative lying 
beyond all challenge or argument, and placed on the same 
ground as a man’s title to his leg or his arm. 

There are men, often in considerable numbers, who put forth 
such demands in Political Economy and elsewhere. Of this kind 
are such declarations as,— 

Property is theft. If society puts me in prison for taking and 
eating any loaf of bread I find, it entirely exceeds its prerogative, 
and commits an act of violence. 

No man is to be allowed to possess wealth which he has not 
himself made, or earned in exchange for what he has made. 

I am a man, therefore I am entitled to have a portion of land 
in absolute possession. If I do not obtain it, 1 am robbed. 

I am authorised to assassinate a despot or a ruler who suppresses 
liberty of speech or conduct, and 1 am not to be punished for so 
doing. 

I deny the existence of all such rights, There is no evidence 
whatever of their existence except pure assertion, They are claimed 
outside of all argument on their reasonableness ; they are affirmed, 
and respect of them is demanded the instant they are uttered. For 
me, they are pure, empty absurdities, as so claimed, although I 
might adopt them on a discussion of their merits. Can they be 
anything else for the Spectator? There are men who declare that 
to put criminals to death is beyond the legitimate authority of 
society. Is the hanging of any murderer by itself, as a mere 
fact, murder? And beit observed, not asingle argument in favour 
of the fitness of these demands must be pleaded, for they then 
would instantly cease to be the absolute, indiscussible, peremptory 
requirements which they are represented to be. They would 
at once enter into a radically different category, that of rights 
claimed because they are reasonable and becoming. 

But I am told that my denial of the existence of rights of 
this class ‘‘ stops tongues,” and leads to the consequence that 
‘‘mo persecuted or even unpopular religion has any claim to 
existence ; the Apostles might of right have been silenced by the 
Jews.” This deduction is guilty of illicit process; it asserts 
more than is contained in the premises. Undoubtedly my denial 
implies that a religion cannot demand that it shall exist in any 


cussion or opinion on its merits. But does the Spectator really 
hold that no religion, of whatever nature, can be suppressed in 
England, whether as to its words or deeds? Would the Spectator 
for an instant allow a religionist to claim, irrespective of all ex- 
amination of moral or other qualities, to sacrifice infants for the 
propitiation of his god, or to preach unrestricted libertinage ag 
a right inherent in every human, as in every other animal? 
If it is pleaded that such a religion is wicked and immoral, then 
unchallengeable right is given up, and we are at once transferred 
to the ground of reason and fitness and moral quality ; and on that 
ground I am entirely at one with the Spectator, and would be ag 
strenuous in advancing claims to the existence, or even the sup- 
port, of a particular religion, as it could itself be. 

What is here said disposes of the charge of my having contradicted 
myself, I have said, and I hold, consistently said, that ‘* commu. 
nism is entitled to declare that property is a mischievous institution, 
and to call for its abolition.” A communist is authorised to utter 
that opinion, and to endeavour to make converts to it ; but this ig 
something wholly different in kind from a declaration that, with- 
out any examination of its merits, the abolition of property is as 
inherent, undeniable, absolute a prerogative as the freedom to use 
one’s own limbs. ‘The appearance of contradiction arises from the 
two senses of the word “ right,”—right, in the technical sense 
above described, as self-evident upon pure affirmation; and 
right in the ordinary sense of common life, as prescribed by 
reason, good-sense, knowledge, and public policy, on the founda- 
tion of qualities distinctly stated and approved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum Club, June 25th. BonamMy Price, 

P.S.—I beg to add one remark. Nothing that I have said inter- 
feres with the conception of duty which every man individually may 
form against the judgment of society. 1f his conscience calls upon 
him to disobey any command of the State which he judges to be 
wicked, the fact that society is ultimately supreme cannot prevent 
him from obeying his sense of duty, only he must take the con- 
sequences. The martyr has a moral right to refuse to renounce 
his religion. The individual conscience is as genuine a reality as 
the State, for the State is only a group of individuals, as fallible 
collectively as they are individually. The martyr must ultimately 
submit to the supreme decider of what shall and shall not be 
done,—society ; but his right to judge the acts of society, and on 
the command of his conscience to proclaim that judgment, facing 
the consequences, is indestructible. 





‘* ENGLAND WINS!” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I feel moved to send you a letter made up chiefly of 
quotations. I am not a partisan of Lord Beaconsfield’s, but I 
wish for once to confine myself to the language of his admirers :— 
‘*The success of Lord Beaconsfield, in carrying before the Congress 
his determination respecting the boundaries of European Turkey, upon 
which he insisted with such remarkable firmness as to extort the 
admiration of even critics not particularly friendly to him, has pro- 
duced three distinct results,—it bas given the Ottoman Empire a fresh 
lease of life; it bas at length drawn England and Austria into common 
action in the East; finally, it has broken up the Triple Alliance which 
was founded with so much ostentation in this city [Berlin] in the 
month of September, 1872.” 
This is from the Standard; but the Times is still more devoted 
to the Government, and may be regarded as almost ‘ officious.’ 
How else could it have given us that remarkable forecast of the 
Memorandum as far back as May 25th ? 
I will, then, confine myself to that paper, and to one number 
of it, viz., the number for last Monday (June 24th). There we 
have an account of a great speech of Lord Beaconsfield’s against 
curtailing the sovereign rights of the Sultan. The Times, of 
course, glories in his success. Its correspondent writes :—‘ It is 
in consequence of the firmness of the English Plenipotentiaries 
that these questions have been settled in a way so honourable, I 
had almost said, so glorious, for England.” ‘The first leading 
article is inthe same strain. Our Plenipotentiaries (‘‘ representa- 
tives” is the word used, but this is evidently an oversight), our 
Plenipotentiaries ‘‘ have shown good proof that they were not 
unworthy of the trust confided to them.” 
The very next “leader” proceeds to give an account of the 
Government of which our Plenipotentiary, Lord Beaconsfield, 
has been the champion, and to which he has given a new lease of 
power. The whole of this article is well worth studying. I must 
content myself with an extract, which is much weakened by being 
separated from its context :— 


“ Misrule and no rule at all, official corruption, the bigoted sway of 
one class, rebellion, massacre, war, ruin,—such, have been the incidents 





country as an indisputable, inherent right, antecedent to all dis- | 


of Ottoman sovereignty in Europe. Bat for the wonderful riches of 
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the soil, the Empire would long ago have fallen to pieces. The Asiatic 
rovinces are, in many respects, in a still worse plight. ‘A Traveller’ 
Stake from reciting the worn and ‘sad tale of abuse, over-taxation, 
and misgovernment of every form.’ ‘ A decreasing revenue, a dwindling 
alation, not one, but hundreds of deserted villages, broken bridges, 
fallen caravanserais, relics untold of bygone prosperity and wealth, are 
sufficient witnesses,” he adds, ‘ to the greatness, the universality of the 
evil’ It would not be easy to give a more terrible list. All the tales 
of the bad government and the misery of European States in bygone 
times seem like high-flown eulogies in comparison with the pictures of 
the destruction and the waste of Asia Minor.”—( Times, June 24th.) 

I fear some readers of the Times may have been a little startled 
by this second ‘ leader,” and certainly the motive of the juxta- 
position of the two articles is so very subtle, that it will escape the 
careless. But to those who have eyes to see, it is plain enough. 
This is not the first time the power of this country has prevailed, 
but in almost every other case a detractor might have said that 
the victory was not so much the triumph of England, as of justice 
or humanity. But as the Times has shown, with such admirable 
clearness, no such abatement is possible on the present occasion, 
for we have gained the day, although justice and humanity were 
dead against us.—I am, Sir, &c., SIMPLEX. 


[Fortunately for Europe, we have not gained the day in the 
Times’ sense.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES.—THE RESIDUUM AND 
PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In the columns of the Times on Monday, “ An English 
Liberal” writes in a tone of persuasive authority. It is the letter 
ot one who is well entitled to use that tone, and differing from 
him as most of us do, I yet do not propose to argue with him. 
But it is seldom safe to take Scotch facts from English students, 
however eminent and loyal. I do not propose to send a late pro- 
test to the columns of your contemporary, even on these; but 
two of the representations are so grotesquely opposed to recent 
history, that before the week closes I must appeal to a select jury 
in your columns with regard to them. 

1, Only a disrespectful hoax can explain the admission to ‘‘ An 
English Liberal’s” mind of the extraordinary idea embodied in 
the following sentence :—‘It is the very reproach cast against 
the Established Church that it is the ‘‘ Residuary Church,”— 
that is, the Church which looks after and is followed by the 
residue of the population, for whom no one cares, and who are 
of necessity the bulk of the poorer classes.” This amazing inter- 
pretation is absolutely new on our side of the Border. The Free 
Church, when it claimed to go out as the Church of Scotland in 
1843, and as such commenced to settle a full organisation 
‘over the whole country and population, attempted for a 
time to speak of those it left behind as being, therefore, 
the Residuary Church; and Hugh Miller, who invented 
the phrase, boldly claimed to do so, on the additional ground 
that the piety and intelligence also of the Church had deserted 
the Establishment. But till now no one has imagined that it was 
the wealth of the Establishment that had left it, still less that this 
had been even suggested in the phrase. On the contrary, as 
Hugh Miller daily proclaimed, the poorest part of the rural 
population, that of the Gaelic Highlands, of which he was him- 
self a native, clung to a man to the Free Church, and have ever 
since been maintained by it. And with regard to the large towns, 
the suggestion that, except the Established Church, ‘‘ no one 
cares for the residue of the population "—that is, ‘the bulk 
of the poorer classes"—is a very painful one. It is 
singularly remote from history, as regards the United 
Presbyterian Church; while as regards the Free Church, 
the history of its home missions and ‘excavations of the 
masses,” growing in extent from Dr. Chalmers’s days down to 
our own (when, in this year of depression, it has given an addi- 
tional £100,000 to this object alone), is probably unparalleled, 
not only in Scotland, but in the world. Comparisons in this 


j secution of Professor Robertson Smith was the refusal on the 


part of certain divinity Professors of the Established Church 
(who, according to the scandalous system still existing in Seot- 
land, have a monopoly of the theological Chairs of the University, 
and therefore of recommendations for its degrees) to give the 
degree of D.D. to the brilliant Free-Church Professor, while 
during the last three years they have lavished it on fourth-rate 
men, provided they are politically in favour of Establishment. 

2. The public origin of the prosecution was the immediate 
publication in the Edinburgh organ of the Established Church of 
an elaborate attack upon the ‘‘ German” views of Professor 
Smith,—an attack publicly and uncontradictedly ascribed to the 
pen of one of the Professors who had opposed the granting of the 
degree, and which was in any case intended to excuse the refusal, 
and to commence the subsequent agitation. 

3. The agitation was carried on by an active coalition 
between what claimed to be the dominant party,—i.e., the Cone 
servative majority of the Established Church, and the small 
Conservative minority of the Free Church, and it was carefully 
and anxiously mixed up with the claim that Establishment is the 
only security for purity of doctrine. The Moderator’s address of 
the Assembly of 1877 was largely directed to blowing the flame 
of orthodoxy, and throughout town and country the resources of 
the pro-Establishment Presbyterians were for a twelvemonth 
coucentrated upon inflaming the attack. 

4. No one in Scotland doubts that it was the duty of the 
Free Church in some way to investigate the charges which had 
been thus systematically forced upon its notice as a Presbyterian 
body. Even Principal Tulloch took the opportunity of proclaim- 
ing, unguardedly and with exaggeration, that ‘anything that 
was said on the same subject in ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ which 
convulsed the country from Cornwall to Caithness, was nothing 
in comparison ” with Professor Robertson Smith’s views. Yet in 
the face of all this, the Free Church Committee of Assembly, 
appointed to look after charges of heresy, formally refused to 
find a true bill against him. And it was on Professor Smith's own 
demand in open Assembly that the charges vaguely made should 
be reduced in his own Presbytery to definite form, and raised in 
a legal, Presbyterian way, that the process was authorised, and 
that on the ground that it was his right to demand it. Is it meant 
to be said that this right would have been refused in the 
Established Church ? 

5. The result of the process thus raised by Professor Smith 
himself, and not by his Church, and originated not by his Church, 
but wholly from without it, was what might have been expected, 
by one who understands the open, free, democratic system of 
Presbytery. The occasional correspondent of the Times gave a 
true account of it, and it has been such as to do extra- 
ordinary credit to the system which discusses such things 
in open day, and refuses to hide or huddle them up. There 
has as yet been only ‘‘nearly an acquittal,” but as the lead- 
ing journal pointed out at the time, the refusal to acquit on one 
head was due to a narrow majority, obtained by a coalition with 
the leading Free Churchmen who are either against Establish- 
ment or against immediate Disestablishment. Whether they were 
right or wrong, I will not say, though I have my own views, but 
the one vote in that direction was the result of the not yet ex- 
hausted wave of agitation which had been raised by the Conser- 
vative leaders of the Scottish Establishment, and chiefly with 
political Conservative views. The party of freedom—gradual 
freedom, perhaps—in the Free Church Assembly is also the party 
of Disestablishment. 

Yet with these facts known to every one in Scotland, the 
Robertson-Smith process is quoted in England as an argument in 
favour of the Established Chuch, and against the Free Church! 
—I am Sir, &c., A Scorrisn Linerat, 





RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 
(To THs Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 





kind of thing are most odious. But how is it possible to avoid 
them, when such extraordinary statements are made as to matters 
of fact, and even as to the meanings of historical and familiar 
words ? 

2. Again, it is given as an argument against Disestablishment | 
that ‘the late prosecution of Professor Robertson Smith would 
not have occurred at all, had he been a minister of the Esta- | 
blished Church of Scotland. But it is a hopeful symptom that | 
even in the narrowest of all the Scottish Churches, it should have | 
ended so nearly in an acquittal.” 

Now, on this matter the following facts are not only true, but 


are notorious in Scotland :—1. The private origin of the pro- | 


' the Church of England. 


Srr,—Last year you were kind enough to allow me to place 
side by side, by way of comparison, the incomes of the two 
principal Societies for home and foreign Missions respectively im 
The interest excited by the figures 
was so great, that I ask your permission to quote them again, from 
reports of this year now lying before me, for the benefit of your 
readers :— 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel .........+4+ £148,458 
Charch Missionary Society — .....ccscscecscseessersesceees 223,038 
Additional Curates’ Society  ........scssscesseceeeereeeees 72.682 

77,134 


Pastoral Aid Society 
It is, of course, important that the comparison should be made 
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in pari materia. I will only add, therefore, that in the case of 
both the Societies for foreign Missions the sums specially en- 
trusted to them for the relief of the sufferers by famine in Asia 
are included; while in the case of both the Societies for home 
Missions, the sums locally contributed to supplement grants are 
included. 

I refrain from any comments upon these figures, because to all 
who feel any interest at all in our religious societies they cannot 
fail to speak for themselves. I will only remark in passing that 
the fears expressed by some of your correspondents last year for 
the prospects of the C. M.S. seem hardly to have been fulfilled. 
—1 am, Sir, &c., 


Tarrant Gunville, June 26th. J. LezE-WARNER. 


THE THIRLMERE SCHEME. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I know how valuable is your space, and how many well- 
known writers are glad to find a place in your columns, but I 
trust, as one who has taken some part in opposing the Thirlmere 
scheme of the Manchester Corporation, you will allow me the 
opportunity of making a few remarks on the letter of your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ J. C.,” which appeared on the 15th inst. This letter 
contains, in a condensed form, about as many fallacies as could 
well be compressed into as many lines. ‘J. C.” says that the 
Bill passed the Lower House on its merits, and that its case of 
necessity was established. The Committee, according to their 
report, find the allegations of the preamble true, after inserting a 

clause which entirely alters the objects of the Bill. 

The Bill of the Corporation gave power to supply Manchester 
and a certain district in its neighbourhood with water. The Bill, 
as altered by the Committee, has for its object to supply a large 
and undefined part of Lancashire and Westmoreland. If the 
necessities of Manchester justified the original Bill, it was most 
unjust to share the water to be obtained amongst the towns of a 
populous county. 

‘« J. C.” says that the reservoir will be less subject to variations 
of contour (level ?) than is the present lake, and the valley below 
to injury from floods, than it is at present. So long as not more 
than 10,000,000 gallons a day are withdrawn, the variations of 
level may be inconsiderable, but until three or four times that 
quantity is sold, the speculation will be a heavy loss to Man- 
chester. As regards floods, we have high engineering authority 
for the opinion that all surplus water must, for security to the 
dam, be run off more rapidly from the reservoir than now from 
the lake, and thus the evil of floods will be aggravated, instead 
of lessened. 

** J, C.” says that the Bill received strong support from Kes- 
wick. It is true that an elaborate system of paid canvassing did 
obtain a large number of signatures, from that numerous but not 
very intelligent class whose one object it is to get ‘* money spent 
in the country,” and who never look much beforehand, even in 
this direction. Whether such support be strong or weak in its 
nature depends much on opinion. The reproduction of the old 
rubbish about ‘‘a restored Lake,” and a landscape’s gardener’s 
idea of contour is hardly worth answering. Those who under- 
stand mountain scenery will at once perceive its irrelevancy ; with 
those who do not, it is useless to argue. There has been much 
talk about a new road by which the Corporation are to make the 
western shore of Thirlmere accessible. ‘J. C.” actually states 
that the public are now excluded from it. 

The promoters of the Water Scheme began by calling the lake 
inaccessible. The Parliamentary Committee, carelessly adopting 
their loose assertions, styled it a ‘‘ preserve,” and now the original 
suggestio falsi is hardened into the assertion above quoted, which 
one would hope was made in ignorance. In consequence of the 
large extent of unenclosed land which bounds it, the western 
shore of Thirlmere has always been more accessible, whether as 
regards access to points of view, or to the margin of the water 
itself, than any other lake shore in the two counties, with 
the exception, perhaps, of one or two lakes but little visited. 
To those who are too lame or too lazy to walk a mile anda 
half along this shore, though it is easily reached in a carriage, 
it may be comparatively inaccessible ; but to any one who has any 
business among the mountains at all, it isas I have described it.— 
I an, Sir, &c., R. C. 





ST. KILDA. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 


ing me, instead of Mr. Sands (page 270), with the application of 
‘domineering fanatic” to the simple-minded minister, who 
happens to be an official connected with this Department and 
with whom I have for several years carried on a friendly cor. 
respondence. 

T am not a little disappointed by what I venture to think is an 
entirely false conclusion on the part of my critic as to the animus 
and raison d’étre of my book, viz., ‘‘ an attack upon all who have 
endeavoured to benefit the islanders,” and ‘a defence of the 
merciless system” pursued by the landlord and his factor. In 
striking contrast to that unpleasant accusation, one of my numer- 
ous reviewers speaks of the ‘“‘ genuine kindliness and humour” 
with which | describe the ways and customs of the St, Kildans, 
and the ‘‘ intelligent sympathy with their position” which my 
pages display. . The true raison d’étre of the book is stated in my 
preface, and I am quite prepared to abide by the verdict of the 
‘‘ unprejudiced reader,” to which your reviewer refers. He pro- 
fesses to know nothing of Mr. Sands. I imagined that my quota- 
tions from his own pages had thrown a little light upon his 
character, and I should have experienced very little difficulty, if 
so disposed, to have still further intensified its shade. I am one 
of those old-fashioned people who think that the laird, as well as 
the tenant, is entitled to fair-play ; hence my endeavour to vindi- 
cate M’Leod from the unjust charges that have been unscrupulously 
hurled against him, charges which I am glad to know, on the 
most trustworthy authority, the islanders themselves indignantly 
repudiate.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE Seton, 

[We regret the misapprehension corrected in the first sentences 
of this letter, and are very glad to find Mr. Seton disowning the 
animus which we nevertheless think any unprejudiced critic 
would discover in his book. The prejudice which is completely 
unconscious of its own existence is a nobler kind of prejudice, 
though often deeper, than the prejudice which suspects its own 
true character.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 
—_—_>_— 
‘“*SPRING'S SECRETS.” 
As once I paused on poet wing 
In the green heart of a grove, 
1 met the Spirit of the Spring 
With her great eyes lit of Love. 


She took me gently by the hand, 
And whispered in my anxious ear 
Secrets none may understand, 
Till she make their meaning clear : 


Why the primrose looks so pale ; 
Why the rose is set with thorns ; 
Why the magic Nightingale 
Through the darkness mourns and mourns. 


She ceased: a leafy murmur sighed 
Softly through the listening trees. 

Anon she uttered, eager-eyed, 
These her joyful mysteries : 


How the angels, as they pass 
With their vesture pure and white 
O'er the shadowy garden grass, 
Touch the lilies into light : 


Or with hidden hands of love 
Guide the throstle’s wavering wings, 
But show their faces bright above, 
Only where the skylark sings. 
Tue Avruor or ‘Sones or KILLARNEY.” 


TO PHIDYLE. 
(Hor. iii., 23.) 
INCENSE, and flesh of swine, and this year’s grain, 
At the full moon, with suppliant hands, bestow, 

O rustic Phidyle! So naught shall know 

Thy crops of blight, thy vine of Afric bane, 
And hale the nurselings of thy flock remain 
Through the sick apple-tide. Fit victims grow 
*Twixt holm and oak upon the Algid snow, 





Srr,—In thanking you for the notice of my recent work on ‘St. 
Kilda,” in last week’s Spectator, I hope you will excuse me for 
calling your attention to a strange error of the reviewer in credit- | 





Or Alban grass, that with their necks must stain 
The Pontiff’s axe : to thee can ill avail 
Thy little gods with much slain to assail,— 
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a , 
And rosemary, and myrtle chapletries. 


Lay on the altar a hand pure of fault ; 
More than rich gifts the Powers it shall appease, 
Though pious but with meal and sparkling salt. 

Austin Dosson. 








ART. 


THE BLACK-AND-WHITE EXHIBITION AT THE 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


Tus year’s exhibition of Black and White, held, as usual, in the 
room better known by the name of the Dudley Gallery, is one of 
fair average merit, but only average. There is a great deal of 
etching, much of it fairly good, but little of first-rate quality, and 
at any rate, one master-hand usually well represented here is 
absent. There is no one now living in England whose etchings 
can at all supply the place of those by M. Legros, and those of 
our readers who remember the ‘‘ Mort d’un Vagabond” and 
‘‘ Les Bucherons,” both exhibited here during the two last years, 
will acknowledge the deficit caused by the artist having this year 
failed to contribute anything towards the exhibition. On the 
other hand, we could, perhaps, have done as well with less than 
forty works by Edwin Edwards, fascinating as is that alliterative 
artist’s angular etching ; anda few comers, like M. Fantin, might 
have been gently persuaded to omit exhibiting altogether. 
Indeed, the great fault of the Committee would seem to be an 
over-leniency, a desire, perhaps caught from London dairymen, 
‘to water the cream.” Fortunately, a very simple analysis will 
enable us to separate the constituents, and we shall be able to 
treat our readers to cream, half-and-half, or pure water, just as 
they may feel disposed. 

Every time we sit down to write one of these picture notices, 
one for ever unsettled question oppresses us, and calls impera- 
tively for solution. Once for all, let us ease our minds of this 
literary Frankenstein, by placing the question plainly before our 
readers, and leaving the onus of the solution (if, indeed, a solu- 
tion be possible) in their hands. This is the question,—‘*‘ Say 
that in an Exhibition like this, there are, on an average, about 
150 landscapes of similar and fair merit, with nothing in subject 
or treatment specially calling for remark, what is to be said of 
such works?” ‘They can’t all be described and criticised. To 
select any two or three in particular, is to do injustice to the 
remainder. It seems hard that a fairly good picture should not 
have a few lines, while a bad one has, perhaps, many ; but is 
there any way of avoiding this, and if so, what is it? We con- 
fess that we see no way of escaping the dilemma, and so shall 
continue at present our old plan of noticing only the bad and the 
good, leaving out the indifferent, both on one side of merit and 
the other. 

Of decided pen-and-ink work of considerable executive skill, 
and a certain kind of hard-headed imagination, Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s vignettes for Punch are very good examples; firm 
in drawing, and funny with the peculiar dried-up fun of our 
nineteenth century, which always seems to us compounded of a 
yawn andasneer. ‘That this is not a fanciful statement, but an 
actual fact, may be tested by any one who takes the trouble to 
look at No. 109, ‘* Mother Carey’s Chickens,” an unmistakable 
portrait of Lord Beaconsfield flying across the Channel in stormy 
weather, ‘This was drawn and published some months since in 
Punch. 

No. 57, ‘* The Banquet of Life, Design for Mural Decoration,” 
by E, J. Ellis. This is a very narrow, long picture, in outline 
only, containing many figures, reclining at or standing near 
a long table; through an archway on the left come 
more guests to the banquet, while in the immediate fore- 
ground a covered way leads down,—either to the basement of 
the building or the infernal regions, as the spectator may choose 
to imagine. The grouping of the figures is clever, but they are 
individually poor in drawing and expressionless in character, and 
the meaning of the composition is simply unintelligible. If Mr. 
Ellis has called bis work “a quantity of very undressed people 
at a table,” we should, at all events, have acknowledged the 
truth of his title, even while we wondered at his choice of a 
subject, and objected to his treatment of it. But the ‘ Banquet 
of Life: a Design for Mural Decoration,” is such a very large 
order upon our perceptive faculties, that we could wish it had 
been accompanied with a clearer meaning. ‘The fact is that these 
symbolical pictures, if they are not very good, are very trying. 


| a second or third-rate work, and finally to discover that it has no 
meaning whatever, that it is, as Mill would have said, ‘only verbally 
intelligible,” is an operation not only annoying in itself, but apt to 
put onein a bad temper with symbolical work in general, even when 
of real purpose and adequate power. No. 24, ‘« Peace,” by Marcus 
Stone, A.R.A., is a clever sketch, presumably intended for wood 
engraving; if not, the coarseness of the execution is hardly 
excusable. 

Leon Lhermitte’s work this year is better even than formerly, 
no slight praise ; indeed, now that Legros is absent, the above- 
named artist decidedly carries off the chief honours of the gallery. 
His ‘* Mont St. Pére, au Printemps,” No. 51, is a very suggestive 
and beatiful charcoal study of a spring landscape, with a flower- 
ing tree in the foreground, and behind the church and belfry of 
some quiet old French town; but his larger work, entitled, 
“Chapelle de Pont Christ,” No. 157, is without exception the 
most powerful and thoughtful work in the gallery, and indeed 
could hardly be better, considering the medium in which it is 
worked and the intention of the composition. It is a chapel in the 
interior of a French cathedral, with kneeling figures of peasants, and 
a priest at the altar performing the “ offices.” This is to us a very 
remarkable work, possessing a quiet interest and beauty, without 
any affectation of either treatment or sentiment ; and so dexterous 
is the management of the somewhat intractable medium employed, 
that we heard a bystander say loudly, ‘‘ You're not going to tell me 
that’s only charcoal,” the indignant incredulity of his tone being, 
indeed, one of the highest compliments that could be paid to M. 
Lhermitte’s work, if, as we believe it is done, entirely in the one 
medium mentioned above. 

Next to Lhermitte this year should come, we think, a large fen- 
and-water picture, also in charcoal, by Aumonier, called, ‘‘ Easton 
Broad, Suffolk,”—some flags in the foreground, with gulls rising 
into the air, and a long, broad stretch of water, under a fleecy sky. 
Underneath this, a drawing in red chalk, called ‘‘ Virginie,” by 
Bertrand, may be noticed as probably an experimental sketch for 
the picture of the same name, a reproduction of which may be 
seen, if we remember rightly, in Bond Street at the present time, 
—a slight, graceful, lifeless figure, washed ashore by the waves. 
No. 111, ‘* Loch Fyne Herring-boats,” charcoal, by Frank Powell, 
is a clever and delicate rendering of one of the mist-effects he 
so well understands; it is, however, no more than an easy 
repetition of what we have before had, the best example of an 
artist’s worst practice, contented tautology of sentiment, perfectly 
executed. Nos. 147 and 149, two portrait etchings in brown ink, 
by H. S. Tuke, are good, honest, young man's work, very 
evidently inspired by imitative admiration of Alphonse Legros. 
It may be questioned whether that artist’s practice of shading the 
whole background in parallel horizontal lines is one which is de- 
sirable for his admirers to copy. It suits the somewhat morose 
character of his etching, and rather increases the effect of his 
severely accurate drawing, but at the best of times it is but a 
makeshift for better things. 

No. 164, “‘ Portrait d’Homme, d’aprés Franz Hals,” etching, 
by Paul Rajon, is one of the best of the small etchings which M. 
Rajon sends this year; it well maintains his reputation. As a 
reproducer in black and white of the works of the elder Dutch, 
Flemish, and English masters, M. Rajon has no peer, and stands 
absolutely alone at the head of the ranks of etchers, Jacquemart, 
the only other artist with whom there could be any comparison, 
failing signally when it is a question of character versus dress. 
In dress alone Jacquemart has, indeed, no rival, nor in the re- 
production in black and white of any actual texture or surface, 
No. 245, ‘‘ Retour des Champs,” by Bastian Lepage, a peasant 
woman, standing with her back to the spectator, looking out over 
a typical French landscape, flat and poplarly ; a very clever, slight 
etching, done with apparent ease, singularly expressive in 
the use of the pure etched line, which is going so rapidly 
out of fashion just now. Perfectly fearless and very slight, 











there is yet as much suggested truth here as could well be got in 
the time, every scratch meaning something, and meaning i¢ 
rightly. Next to this is an etching by John Parke, after Con- 
stable, deserving of a glance for the manner in which the young 
artist has preserved the spirit of the old painter ; and just below 
it, a clever little etching of a building of considerable antiquarian 








interest, ‘The Belfry of Bruges,” by W. Cooke, which will 
interest every one who has read Longfellow’s fine poem of the 
same name. 

No 256, ‘*La Source,” after Ingres, by Léon Richeton, is bad 
in every way,—inconceivably bad, considering that M. Richeton 
is a young man of considerable ability as an etcher, who has 





To spend a certain amount of time worrying out the meaning of 





already reproduced fairly several of our National Gallery works. 
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Not a trace of Ingres’ keen and beautiful drawing remains in this 
hulking, misshapen female, and were it not for the peculiar atti- 
tude and action of the figure, recognition would be impossible. 
The whole etching is coarse and ugly, and a complete burlesque 
of the original picture, which will, no doubt, be familiar to most 
of our readers, as there have been prints of it all over London 
for the last few years. Nos. 302 and 305, the first, one of 
Tenniel’s cartoons from Punch, entitled ‘‘ Friends or Foes ?” and 
a sketch called ‘‘Low Tide,” by Allongé, the celebrated char- 
coal delineator of landscape, should both be looked at; as should 
also Frank Holl’s etchings for two small cabinet oil pictures, 
exhibited here last year; and H. S. Marks’ sepia study for 
‘¢ Convocation,” in this year’s Academy. 

To “E. V. B.’s” brown-ink Italian sketches; to Poynter's 
studies for various portions of his great picture of ‘‘ Atalanta’s Race ;” 
to Robert Macbeth’s etchings, many of them extremely nice in 
feeling, as well as clever and original in conception ; to Mr. Clifford’s 
chalk sketch of Octavia Hill, much better than his coloured 
work has been of late; to Helen Allingham’s ‘‘ Harvest Moon ;” 
and to the whole series of West-Country etchings by Edwin 
Edwards, we have only space to direct our reader’s attention, 
merely remarking of these last that their great fault seems to be 
an angularity and scratchiness of drawing, and a certain coarse- 
ness of contrasted black-and-white effect. 








BOOKS. 
ae ae 
THE LAKE DWELLINGS OF SWITZERLAND.* 

Our knowledge of the past state of man, historic and prehistoric, 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. When we contrast our present 
historical knowledge with that of, say, fifty years ago, we are 
struck with the mighty difference. We can speak now with a 
fulness and a precision and an assurance of knowledge of which 
the men of a former generation had no conception. The history 
of the past was to them measured by the scanty fragments of 
Greek, Roman, and Hebrew literature which had escaped the 
ravages of time. Where there was no written record, there was 
absolute darkness. ‘The literature of Egypt lay locked in a lan- 
guage of which the key had not been found, the voluminous 
records of Assyria were buried under the rubbish of two thousand 
years, and the sacred books of India were still unknown to the 
scholars of Europe. It is scarcely possible for us to conceive, so 
rapid has been the advance of science, the narrow circle of his- 
torical knowledge within which our forefathers were confined. But 
written records are only a small part of the traces of human life 
in the past history of the earth. For while writing implies that 
Some progress in civilisation has been made, and some control 
over the means needful for existence has been won, the mere 
existence of the human race on the earth necessitates a certain 
amount of art and contrivance, traces of which must inevitably 
survive. For men must haye food, and must have weapons and 
tools, in order to procure food and shelter. When food and 
shelter are provided, then will come the desire for ornament. 
The daily struggle for daily bread, and the ways by which this 
‘was gained, and the gradual advance until art, science, civilisation 
‘were reached,—to understand how this was and is being accom- 
plished, is one of the tasks set to science to-day. 

The endeavour to work out this problem has given a new 
method to science, and added a new department to our literature. 
In their persistent search after facts, men of science have long 
since passed beyond the narrow bounds of written records, and 
have collected a vast amount of relevantfact. From the bottoms 
of lakes, from underneath the surface-soil, which has kindly pre- 
Served so many priceless specimens of the work of human hands, 
and from caves, tombs, forts, there have been gathered many 


facts which now await the shaping hand of science to sift and to | «thsi 
mould them into a harmonious whole. As yet, true theory lags | 1¥eStions in geology w 


far behind, and the vast accumulation of fact remains, for the 
most part, simply an accumulation. Nor is this a matter of wonder 
or regret, For nothing is more disastrous to the progress of true 














bounds of strict historic time. When we deal with such a subject 
as that in the book under review, we must not expect to be able 
to speak of time with the precision attained in written records, 
We are in a larger tract altogether, where the history of man 
unites and is blended with the geologic history of the earth, and we 
cannot use the language of years, centuries, or of dynasties and 
empires, but only the vaguer speech of the geologic period. 

In all respects, however, we have nothing but praise to give to 
the admirable volumes of Dr. Keller. The work is admirable alike 
in what it does, and in what it refrains from doing. The service 
done by Mr. Lee, in the clear and able translation of a book so 
full and ample, is very great. It has clearly been a labour of love, 
He has conferred a boon on all archeological students in thig 
country, which we are sure they will gladly acknowledge. For 
this second edition is, to all intents and purposes, a new work, 
Since the publication of the first edition, now nearly a dozen 
years ago, many new discoveries have been made, and Dr. Keller 
has made many new contributions to the literature of the subject. 
These Mr. Lee has translated, and incorporated into the work, 
We have thus a complete account of all the facts relating to the 
Lake dwellings of Switzerland and other parts of Europe. Mr, 
Lee has also added translations of papers by French, German, and 
Italian writers, together with notices by competent writers on 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh crannoges, and on lake dwellings in 
Asia Minor and elsewhere. A complete and exhaustive index 
adds much to the value of the work. As we turn the pages of 
the second volume, which is composed altogether of illustrations, 
we seem to be passing through a well-ordered museum, in which 
all the objects are carefully described, numbered, and catalogued, 
and a full and particular account given of the place where each was 
found, of the other objects found with them, and the probable 
nature, history, and use of every one of them. 

What these volumes profess to do, then, is to make known the 
results of a series of discoveries regarding the families, or per- 
haps tribes, who dwelt in huts built not on dry land, but ona 
series of piles, in the shallows near the shores of the Swiss Lakes, 
And this work it does very thoroughly. With the help of wood- 
cuts, a general description is given of the form and structure 
of these dwellings, of the material of which the superstructure was 
made, and of the probable conditions under which the inhabitants 
lived. We have, next, a wise and guarded statement regarding the 
division of prehistoric time known as the ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron. The value and general scientific truth of the division 
is admitted, but there is a much-needed caution given,—that we 
ought to be careful lest in determining isolated cases the general 
rule should lead us to false conclusions and errors. For these 
ages overlap each other,—one people may be using implements 
and weapons of iron, another may be in the very first stages of 
the stone age, and another may be in the midst of the bronze 
period. The method taken in the present volumes is ‘ first to 
describe the settlements more known and more typical of the 
stone, the bronze, and the iron ages, and then to give a geo- 
graphical list of the whole of the lake dwellings hitherto dis- 
covered, including those of which all that we know is their 
existence.” The description and the geographical list extend over 
more than six hundred closely printed pages, and it is evident 
that we cannot enter with any fullness into a detailed criticism. 
We do, however, say that on the part of author, translator, and 
publishers, it is faithful work, accurately and thoroughly done, And 
the careful reader will find himself on the high level of the latest 
information on the whole subject. 

One great advantage is that the facts are given, and the reader 
is left to draw his own inferences and to frame his own theory. 
And the facts have a great deal to do with many current scientific 
views. Darwin and Huxley will have to examine them, because 
they really have a most important bearing on evolution. Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Tylor, and others will find facts which may help to 
modify some of their views on prehistoric man, and unsettled 
ill receive varied illustration from these 
important volumes. One thing is abundantly ¢lear, that the 
tribes who built and inhabited these lake dwellings were not the 


| rude savages they are sometimes said to be. The earliest settlers 


and hunters, they were 


science than a partial, or one-sided, or inadequate explanation of | PPeat to have been not only fishermen ; 
No doubt the idea of such 


the facts. Tentative explanations very readily grow absolute, 
and exercise a deadly power of fascination over the mind whic 
formed them. And more than anywhere else, in science is the 
tale of Frankenstein true. It is more needful to be wary and 


cautious in the formation of theories, when we pass beyond the | 





* The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, and other Parts of Europe. By Ferdinand | 
| fact that universal brotherhood and the reign of law, unaided by 


Keller. Translated and Arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1878. 


| also shepherds and agriculturists. 
h buildings arose out of the necessity of securing the lives and pro- 


perties of the people from the attacks of enemies. But advancing 


| civilisation bas not made such necessity superfluous. Within 


historic time, men have been led to settle on inaccessible heights, 
and in other places to surround themselves with stone walls ; and 
the huge standing armies of the present time reveal to us the sad 
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force, is an ideal of the distant future. The fact, then, that these 
lake dwellings were strongholds, which could with ease be defended 
inst an enemy, in itself proves nothing against the comparative 
civilisation of the lake-dwellers. The large numbers of skeletons of 
fish, and specially the skulls of very large pike, which have been 
found buried among the piles, prove that they were expert and 
skilful fishermen ; the bones, which lie about in the lake dwellings 
jn astonishing numbers, of stags, roes, wild boars, beavers, otters, 
squirrels, and other animals, are an evidence of the abundance 
of game, and of the ability of the settlers to bring down even the 
higher description of wild animals. They, however, did not de- 
pend on the precarious and uncertain produce of hunting and of 
fishing. Many of the animals which are stiii the companions of 
man, such as cows, sheep, goats, and pigs, had already been 
domesticated by them ; and the keeping of cattle necessitates an 
amount of forethought and of provident care for the future which 
raises those who are capable of it above the level of the savage. 
Where we see so many manifest signs of foresight, it is evident 
that the lake dwellers were far removed from the condition of 
those who depend on the uncertain results of the chase. A great 
variety of seeds and plants were also cultivated, for their own 
use and for the use of their cattle. They possessed and cultivated 
flax of excellent quality, and the state of the industrial arts 
among them showed considerable proficiency and skill, and proves 
that even their society was so advanced and settled as to demand 
a division of labour and fixed lines of occupation. They were in 
the habit of housing their cattle and swine in the winter-time, of 
laying up stores of acorns, beech-nuts, and fodder for their use. 
There is no sign of change by natural evolution since the time 
when the inhabitants of the lake dwellings pursued their varied 
occupations, in their huts in the Lakes of Switzerland. What 
evolution there has been has been effected by the influence, not 
of natural selection, but of selection by man. The seeds of the 
plants under cultivation have been improved by man, but the 
wild plants at the present day grow in the same forms as they did 
three or four thousand years ago, and do not exhibit the slightest 
change. The skeletons of fish and the remains of wild beasts 
and birds are such as are to be met with in the same countries 
to-day. And for the period which has elapsed since the time 
when the lake dwellings flourished, natural selection seems to 
have been in abeyance. Virchow has declared that as regards 
man himself, the skulls of the lake dwellers might pass muster 
with the average skulls of the present generation. A question 
full of interest to science is, who were these ancient peoples? Of 
what race were they? Were they one people through the suc- 
cessive ages, of stone, bronze, and of iron, or was each age 
heralded by a new invasion? ‘The evidence goes to prove 
that it was one race who successively advanced from one stage 
of civilisation to another, who, when by accident their houses 
were burnt down, again rebuilt them ona higher level. Were 
they Celtic, or were they of the non-Aryan race, said to be repre- 
sented by the small, dark Basques, the swarthy Iberian? Other 
questions also arise which cannot yet receive a positive answer. 
By what means were the weapons and implements of bronze sub- 
stituted for those of stone, and how did iron supersede bronze ? 
Did the superior implements supersede the inferior by the slow 
results of trade, or were they discovered by the lake dwellers 
themselves? Our readers will find light cast on these and other 
related questions in the pages of the volumes before us. We 
take leave of them with hearty thanks for the information and 
the stimulus they have given us, and for the sober, wise, and 
cautious manner in which they convey a severe and accurate 
account of the facts and discoveries made regarding the Lake 
dwellings. Would that all scientific books were as accurate and 
trustworthy. 





BORDER HISTORY AND POETRY.* 
Votraine said, ‘* Pity the man who tries to say everything.’ 
This is the peculiar temptation of a man who has made a particu- 
lar study of an engrossing subject. He presumes on an interest 
a8 great as his own, and wearies his readers. Professor Veitch 
has not thus erred in his /istory and Poetry of the Scottish Border. 
It is true that he has carried his inquiries over a wide field, that 


:] 


he lays firm foundations in philological, ethnological, and even | 


geological knowledge, in order clearly to trace up to its fountain- 


throughout. His fine poetic spirit, and his keen appreciation of 
the human and universal elements in the Border poetry, have suffi- 
ciently prevailed to assure the reader of no more of the “ results 
of dry research” than is absolutely necessary for the main pur- 
pose. He enriches his pages by vivid description and by bits of 
attractive local colour. For he is not a closet-student, gaining 
his inspirations merely from books. He has patiently wandered 
over the ‘‘ haunted ground ” of the Border, season after season,— 
no nook or corner of it but seems to be familiar to him, in its most 
exceptional features. He loves it with the passion of a true 
nature-lover, in whom culture has only intensified the perception 
of simplicity, and the fresh grace and beauty of outward 
things, as seen in regions at once so beautiful and so wild. 
And his devotion has already found fitting, although less 
ambitious, record in Border poems which have commanded the 
admiration of those who in such matters are well able to judge. 
It is only in the natural order of things that the reflective and 
critical should follow the poetic and creative, though we may be 
allowed to express the hope that this will not be the permanent 
and irreversible condition of matters in his case. Criticism and 
commentary, however good, answer their purpose, and must, in 
time, yield place to something else, but the faithful word-repre- 
sentation of a true and universal emotion is less liable to be 
superseded. ‘The guarantee of an intense interest in the subject 
is found on every page. This History has been, in the true 
sense, a labour of love. We can trust Professor Veitch when he 
writes as follows :— 

‘*Many an evening of poring over documents this volume has cost 
me, and many a day, under lowering as well as sunny skies, have I 
spent in seeing for myself the scenes of the historical and traditional 
incidents. There is thus hardly one name of a place in this volume 
which is not to me a vivid impression. I cannot expect the majority 
of readers, or even many of them, to share the intensity of foeling 
which the associations connected with these names create in my mind ; 
but there is, I trust, enough of the poetry peculiar to the Border Land 
to enable the reader to follow, with some interest, its life of the past, 
and to feel the spirit of its song.” 

On some points, it is not impossible that Professor Veitch may 
meet with opposition, notably with respect to the weight he 
would lay on the Scandinavian or Skaldic element in the Ballad 
poetry ; and to the origin he would find for the ‘‘ Cymri of the 
Tweed” in the exiled Celts of Brittany; but certainly he has 
been most careful in his authorities, and has much to say of 
great weight in support of all the positions he assumes. The 
ultimate source of several of the ballads would clearly seem 
to be Norse or Icelandic, though here, as in many other instances, 
the same story or fable has many variants. Sir Walter Scott and 
Professor Aytoun did much to trace out the several languages in 
which versions undoubtedly of one original permanently fixed 
themselves, “* The King Henrie” of Scott’s ministrelsy, for ex- 
ample, being set down as most probably a transformation of “ The 
Marriage of Sir Gawaine,” though Scott refers the story ultimately 
to the Icelandic. One of the most interesting portions of Pro- 
fessor Veitch’s book is that devoted to the tracing of these mani- 
fold forms to one common source, and we need not say that here 
he shows special knowledge and great critical acumen. 

And certainly Professor Veitch is quite right in the plea he sets 
forth for the wide and careful study of our ballad literature. Itis, 
above all, objective and full of dramatic fire. It is simple, direct, 
indulging in no wire-drawn refinements or feverish sclf-analysis, 
such as seriously beset our modern poetry. In it may be founda 
true corrective to a tendency which threatens to weaken and to 
limit the range of interest. We can hardly do better than allow 
Professor Veitch to speak on this point :— 

“ As a distinctive form of poetry, Border song has a permanent place 
in our national literature. It is simple, outward, direct, not without 
art, especially in its later forms, yet powerful, mainly because it is true 
to feelings of the human heart, which are as universal and permanent 
as they are pure; and because it is fresh as the sights and sounds of 
the varied land of hill and dale, of purple moorland and clear, sparkling 
streams, which it loves so well. It is a form of poetry with which we 
can at no time dispense, if we are to keep our literature healthy ; and 
it is especially needed in these times. For we have abounding morbid 
introspection and self-analysis ; we have greatly too much of the close, 
hot atmosphere of our own fancies and feelings. We depend for our 
interest in literature too much on the trick of incident or story, too 
| little on character which embodies primary human emotion. We need, 
as people did at the commencement of the century, some reminder of 
the grandeur of a simple life, of the instinctive character of high 
motives and noble deeds, of the self-satisfying sense of duty done; and 








head the distinguishing spirit of the Border poetry ; but he has | the close workshops of our literary manufactures would be all the 


been wise in affecting no exhaustive description, and in resolutely 
keeping the science and the history subordinate to the poetry 
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better for a good breeze from the hills and the holms of the Teviot and 
the Yarrow.” 

But it should not be inferred from this that direct imitation is to 
be recommended. Professor Veitch would himself be the very 
last to encourage anything of the kind. Before the old ballads 
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can be imitated, their spirit must be appropriated, and when that 
has been attained, slavish reproduction of the form could not but 
be regarded as a foolish waste of time and pains. The effect of a 
full and generous appreciation of the ballad-spirit could hardly be 
better seen than in the case of that modern Border-singer,—Thomas 
Davidson, the ‘‘ Scottish Probationer.” The bulk of his poems 
are perceptibly coloured by the influence, and yet he is wholly 
modern in his mode of speech, and nowhere more so than in that 
exquisite Border poem which Professor Veitch has quoted in his 
closing chapter. These lines are pervaded by the aroma of the 
older ballads, yet how unstrained, free, and vigorous they are :— 
“The west wind blows from Liddesdale; 
And as I sit between the springs 
Of Bowmont and of Cayle, 
To my half-listening ear it brings 
All floating voices of the hill; 
The hum of bees in heather-bells, 
And bleatings from the distant fells ; 
The curlew’s whistle far and shrill, 
And babbling of the restless rill, 
That hastes to leave its lone hill-side, 
And hurries on to sleep in Till, 
Or join the tremulous flood of Teviot’s sunny tide.” 
Too often in the attempts at reproducing the old-ballad air and 
movement there is a sense of inconsistency, as though a man 
were to hamper himself with pieces of old armour under modern 
clothes. Alexander Smith said very smartly that Burns wore a 
certain Jacobinism, more for ornament than use, like the second 
jacket of a hussar. These imitators of the old ballads are in pre- 
cisely similar case, only that the old-world air is assured more 
for use than ornament, and sometimes imparts a most distraught 
air. If we except a few specimens of Leyden, Sir Walter Scott, 
James Hogg, Logan, Miss Elliot’s ‘* Flowers of the Forest,” one 
of Principal Shairp’s, and another of Professor Veitch’s own, 
which he has modestly refrained from citing here, the Border 
ballads have greatly suffered through later imitations of them. 
Principal Shairp’s ballad, ‘‘The Bush aboon Traquair,” is so 
thoroughly informed by the true spirit that some of the stanzas 
we could well believe to be old. We thank Professor Veitch for 
reproducing them, and must quote those we like best :— 
* And what saw you there, 
At the bush aboon Traquair ? 
Or what did you hear that was worth your heed ? 
I heard the cushie’s croon 
Through the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn singin’ doon to the Vale o’ the Tweed. 
And birks saw I three or four, 
Wi’ grey moss bearded ower, 
The last that were left o’ the birken shaw, 
Whar mony a simmer e’en 
Fond lovers did convene, 
Thae bonny, bonny gloamins that are lang awa’. 
Frae mony a but and ben, 
By moorland, holm, and glen, 
They cam yin hour to spen’ on the greenwood sward; 
But lang hae lad and lass 
Been lying ’neath the grass, 
The green, green grass 0’ Traquair Kirkyard. 
They were blest beyond compare, 
When they held their trysting there, 
Amang the greenest hills shone on by the sun; 
And there they wan a rest, 
The lownest and the best, 
I’ Traquair Kirkyard when a’ was dune. 
Now the birks to dust may rot, 
Names o ‘luvers be forgot, 
Nae lads or lasses there ony mair convene ; 
But the blithe lilt o’ yon air 
Keeps the bush aboon Traquair, 
And the luve that ance was there, aye fresh and green.” 

We regard this volume as a worthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Border, a book which, in many respects, supplements 
and eompletes the labours of Scott, Aytoun, and Chambers, for 
Professor Veitch adds to his poetic sympathy and enthusiasm a 
spirit of patient inquiry and a philosophical and critical discern- 
ment which have enabled him to perceive some of the points in 
which his predecessors were weak. ‘Thus he has written a work 
to which every one who is interested in the developments of 
literature must turn, and in which, if the reader may find occa- 
sionally a statement from which he dissents, he will certainly find 
refreshment, suggestion, and the companionship of a generous 
spirit. 


TECHNICAL TEACHING FOR THE RURAL LABOURER.* 
Mr. Battey Denton has republished in a permanent form a 
remarkable and very suggestive address which he recently 








* On Technical Teaching in the Public Elementary Schools of Rural Districts, with a 
View to the Advancement of Agriculture and the Improved Condition of the Farm 
Labourer. By J. Bailey Denton. London: E. and F. Spon, Charing Cross. 








delivered to the Farmers’ Club at Upton-on-Severn, and which 
has attracted considerable attention among the agriculturists and 
country gentlemen of Worcestershire. His object is to 
upon the Government and on school managers the importance of 
such teaching and training in rural schools as will have a distinct 
bearing on the life and work of the agricultural labourer, and 
enable him to understand more fully the nature of the pheno. 
mena by which he is surrounded, and of the instruments and 
forces by the right use of which he is to get his living, and play 
a useful part in the rural life of the nation. Mr. Denton con. 
tends that wages are higher in towns than in the country becauge 
more skill and knowledge are needed in trades and manufactures 
than in agriculture ; that the country is thoroughly awakened to 
the need of a further increase in this skill and knowledge, by 
means of better technical instruction for artisans ; but that there 
is no less need for the sort of technical instruction which dig- 
tinguishes a skilled from an unskilled ploughman or farm-servant, 
The increase of wages in the agricultural districts, which is largely 
due to the Labourers’ Unions and to Mr. Joseph Arch—an in- 
crease which Mr. Denton computes at 2s. per week—has, he 
says, not been attended with any corresponding increase in the 
value of the work done. Yet he believes that such an improve- 
ment is both desirable and attainable :—‘ 1 have heard it declared 
that any men with arms and legs are fit to do farm-work, while 
I, who have every reason, as an engineer, to value physical 
strength in manual labour at the proper price, boldly assert, 
as the result of long experience and observation, that the 
exercise of the brain in directing the hand has in it a very 
appreciable money value, even in the very commonest work of 
the farm.” 

To all demands of this kind, that the education given in schools 
should be adapted to qualify the scholar for particular pursuits 
in life, there is the obvious and prima facie reply that it is not 
the business of a school to concern itself with the special calling 
in which a child is likely to be employed, but to give him such 
general power, capacity, and mental training as will adapt itself 
equally to all conceivable callings. Mr. Denton anticipates this 
objection, and recognises its force, but seeks to reduce it to 
its true proportions. He admits that reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and even the elements of grammar and geo- 
graphy, properly form the staple of elementary education, 
and that the Government is right in insisting on a uniform 
standard of attainment in these indispensable subjects. But 
he argues that a system of national education ought to be elastic 
enough to recognise the need for schools of somewhat different 
types. ‘*The rural population,” he urges, ‘‘ represents 32-2 per 
cent. of the whole population, while the number of schools estab- 
lished in purely agricultural districts compared with those existing 
in towns, is in a very much larger proportion, and they are 80 
located as to partake of a distinct, and separate character.” He 
adds that ‘‘ agriculture is an occupation towards which every per- 
son—the prince, the tradesman, the labourer himself—may turn at 
some period of his life, with advantage to himself and to his 
country, and that the amount of this advantage is in proportion 
to the extent of practical knowledge which regulates the outlay of 
capital.” The industries special to localities may properly be 
encouraged in the schools of such localities, so long as they do 
not interfere with general education in the rudiments set forth in 
the official Code. It is not unreasonable to expect that the school 
which is to train the agricultural labourer should seek to develop 
the power and intelligence of the children in some connection 


| with the actual duties they will have to do, and the lives 


they will have to lead. There are in the phenomena of the 
world which lies all round the peasant, in the conditions of his 
social life, and in the laws which determine his industrial success, 
materials for intellectual discipline not less valuable than those 
to be found in books. And if once we were to recognise the 
educational importance of these things, we should not only in- 
crease the market value of the labourer’s services to an extent 
which would enrich the whole country, and justify a still further 
increase in agricultural wages ; but we should be fulfilling in the 
most effectual way the true ideal of a school, as a place for en- 
couraging the formation of character and the growth of mental 
power. ; 

The practical suggestions which Mr. Denton makes with this 
view are moderately and judiciously set forth. In regard to the 
reading-books in use in schools, he complains, not without justice, 
of the curious medley of mythical, fabulous, geological, poetical, 
and moral lessons which they contain, and suggests that 
reading-books, especially those likely to be used in country 


schools, should be provided with at least a few lessons on, ¢.9-; 
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the elements, the seasons, and the science of the weather, the 
vegetation of the farm, including cereal and root crops, pulse, 
grasses, seeds, and fruits, as well as the trees, vegetables, and weeds 
which grow on a farm ; animals and poultry, vermin and insects, 
implements and tools, from a spade to a steam-engine ; and lastly, 
the customs and habits of rural life, in relation to crime, health, 
cleanliness, and decency. Without going so far as Mr. Denton 
in the desire to substitute these prosaic realities for the Arabian 
Nights and Gulliver's Travels, it may be admitted that he has made 
out his case for the introduction of some practical teaching, 
adapted to awaken the observation of children, in regard to the 
familiar objects which are nearest to them, and to substitute ele- 
mentary but yet exact and scientific knowledge of such matters, for 
the vague and half-realised impressions which men and women who 
live and die in the midst of rural phenomena are too often content 
with. 

With regard to the pictorial illustrations and diagrams which 
adorn the walls of school-rooms, Mr. Denton points out that they 
are confined to the exhibition of wild and foreign animals and 
maps of distant countries. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘are a whale and a 
gword-fish side by side, lying high and dry in the most unnatural 
fashion ; and here is a camelopard, with its neck so long that it can 
take a peep into the cottage bedroom window.” Here is a picture 
of the rhinoceros, one of the illustrations of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and a letterpress description 
underneath :—‘* We find an animal spoken of in the Bible as the 
unicorn. The word ‘unicorn’ means having one horn, and it is not 
known for certain what this animal is. You see the picture 
of the unicorn on the Queen’s arms, but there is no such real 
animal as that which we know of.” Would not this odd 
mixture of the real with the ideal, and of the Holy Bible with 
the royal coat-of-arms, mystify any one?” It is, therefore, 
suggested that fac-simile drawings of the best living examples of 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, to familiarise the eyes of 
children with the best shape and points of those animals on which 
we have to depend for food, would be of special value and in- 
terest to children who may hereafter be entrusted with the care 
of stock. Maps of the village and of the surrounding fields and 
streams should be drawn, and brought under the notice of 
children, as well as maps of Australia and Africa. Explanations 
of the geology and physical geography of the district, of the 
climatic conditions which affect the growth of crops, of the use 
of the barometer and hygrometer, might usefully take their place 
with more general lessons on elementary physics. And in the 
department of social economics, there is ample room for special 
and appropriate lessons on public rights, on poaching, and on the 
little thefts and temptations which are apt to be so prevalent, 
and to do so much mischief in rural villages, simply because 
neither the understanding nor the conscience of the labourer 
has ever been aroused to the perception of them in their true 
light. 
Nothing would be more fatal to the maintenance of a high ideal 
of education than the complete substitution of considerations of 
utility such as these, for the more uniform standard of general 
learning and intelligence at present accepted by the Education De- 
partment, and adopted by the elementary schools of both town 
and country alike. But the value of such considerations, as tend- 
ing to modify the application of that standard and to prevent the 
nation from acquiescing in a sterile uniformity, is unquestionable. 
The fairy-tale, the abstractions of grammar or arithmetic, the 
stories of strange animals and remote people which kindle the 
imagination and enlarge the vocabulary of a little child, all have 
their uses, and cannot be dispensed with as ingredients in the 
education even of the labourer’s son. There are duties of being, 
as well as of doing; and they who control national education 
will never, we trust, disregard this aspect of their work. Mean- 
while, we are in constant danger of accepting one theory of train- 
ing as if it were good for all children alike, and of forgetting 
that systems are rectified, and kept healthy by being constantly 
tested with the actual life and necessities of those for whom they 
are designed. Writers who call attention to the manner in which 
educational systems fail in their application to particular classes of 
the population do a public service, and Mr. Denton’s pamphlet 
appears to us eminently to deserve the consideration of all 
authorities who exercise influence over the instruction of children 


in rural districts, seeing that his suggestions are obviously the | 


result of considerable knowledge and experience, and also of a 
true sympathy with the best hopes and aspirations of the humbler 
tural population. 





| Brown. Assoc. R.S.M., and William Lidstune, O.&. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES ON THE AMAZON.* 

Tuts work, written by two authors, describes the explorations 
carried on by them and their companion, Mr. Trail, who acted as 
botanist and medical adviser, during nearly two years on the 
Amazon and twelve of its tributaries. The time mentioned would, 
of course, have been utterly insufficient for the purpose, had not 
the explorers, who were sent out by the Amazon Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, been furnished by the latter with every means for 
expediting their progress, all the employés of the Company 
having received orders to render every assistance, and a steam 
launch, capable of making its way among shallows and rapids, 
having been also provided for the use of the expedition. In this 
expedition, Mr. Barrington Brown acted as chief and geologist, 
while Mr. Lidstone fulfilled the duties of civil engineer and 
draughtsman, and their object is stated to have been to select and 
report upon certain territories allotted to the Company by the 
Government of Brazil. For what purpose these territories were 
required, or what may have been their judgment concerning them, 
the authors do not say ; indeed, the business part of the question 
is in this book studiously kept out of view. We hear a little 
of surveying every now and then, and of cutting a line 
through a forest to mark a boundary, as well as of taking 
observations to determine latitude and longitude,—and a 
few remarks upon geology are also interspersed; but of 
the resources of the countries visited, or of their probable 
commercial future, not a hint is given; and this strikes one as a 
want all through the book, giving to the record a somewhat 
purposeless character, while it lacks, at the same time, that spirit 
of adventure which would have enlivened a mere pleasure-trip. 
It may seem captious to say, too, that the authors fail to bring 
vividly before us the scenery, which they occasionally pronounce 
to be, as we know that it really is, exceedingly grand, and that they 
are wanting in the power of describing picturesquely a number 
of situations which might have been made much more effective- 
On the other hand, their narrative impresses one with an idea of 
perfect truthfulness, and certainly does not stimulate one’s desire 
to visit the localities spoken of. In the first place, the journey 
was nothing but one long martyrdom from insect tormentors, 
Imagination fails to conceive their numbers and variety ; 
mosquitoes, some kinds of which have bills of immense length, 
and inflict a sting as sharp as if they had been plunged 
into strong acid; ticks, of several varieties; venomous ants; 
minute bees, which persist in drinking the moisture from the 
human eye; and large bees, more like beetles, that can hit a 
blow by their own impetus which is long remembered by the 
unhappy receiver; wasps of all sorts, from the little ones that 
make their nests under single leaves, and can be removed without 
much danger, if you whistle to them while carefully breaking off 
the twig upon which they are found, to the fierce marabuntas, 
which, when they attack in numbers, can easily deal out death to 
their enemies, one single sting causing violent pain and swelling ; 
mayflies, attracted by light, coming on board in thousands of an 
evening, and falling into the food, so that it was sometimes found 
preferable to consume dinner almost in the dark ; motucas of two 
kinds, species of cow-flies, which not only give a painful bite, 
but are able to suck a large amount of blood, if undiscovered ; 
and lastly, perhaps the worst pest of all, the detestable pium— 
a disgusting little black fly—the puncture of which, at first 
scarcely noticeable, leaves behind it, under the skin, a little 
round spot of blood, and as these creatures attack the unfor- 
tunate human being in myriads, it is not uncommon to see 
persons whose wrists and necks are almost black with their 
wounds, the irritation from them being also quite unbearable. 
| The pium infests the whole of the Upper Amazon and its tribut- 
aries, beginning its work at six o'clock in the morning, and 
ending at the same hour in the evening. Happily, however, this 
pest has its enemy, in the shape of a small ichneumon fly, which 
' seizes it, tucks it between its legs, and carries it off, to store up as 
food for its own larve. ‘To all these insect tormentors, as well as 
' to noxious animals of every kind, the Amazonians apply the com- 
| prehensive Portuguese word Bicho, which may be taken to mean 
| a disagreeable creature of any species save the human one; and 
| as has been seen, bichos have pretty much their own way at pre- 
sent in these regions, although, when the forests are somewhat 
| cleared, it may be hoped that these plagues will also take their 
| departure. 

Unlike most of those who have written about the Amazon, 
Barrington and Lidstone say very little about its 
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flora. They do, indeed, mention coming upon the Victoria 
Regia on two or three occasions, and speak once of the beautiful 
blossoming wild flowers and creepers indigenous to the country ; 
but they do not seem at all impressed by the luxurious vegetation, 
and even declare thatalthough the variety of ferns in a tropical forest 
is very great, they make a less effective display than those which 
are found in a Devonshire wood,—a statement which, considering 
what other writers have said, we find it hard to credit. The 
district of Aramanahy, on the Tapajos, is spoken of as that 
where forest-trees are to be seen in their greatest grandeur, it 
being quite common to see there stems 200 feet in height, with 
trunks of four feet diameter. Cacoals, or chocolate plantations, 
are of frequent occurrence on the lower Amazon, and from 3,000 
trees about fifty bushels of beans can be gathered every year. 
On the Madeira and the Purus we find the handsome, white- 
stemmed zeringa tree, from which the indiarubber is obtained, 
the latter river especially being the head-quarters of the trade ; 
but the rubber merchants are obliged to return to their 
homes in the large towns during the hot season, when 
pests are intolerable. On the Madeira, the red cedar 
is common, and also the ‘‘pao-mulatto,” or black tree, the 
bark of which looks as if it had been polished with black- 
lead. The silk-cotton tree, with its singular, buttressed stem, is, 
however, by far the grandest object in the forest ; and a sketch 
of one is given, with a hut for smoking the indiarubber built 
against one of these singular projections. Of palms, Mr. Trail 
succeeded in discovering more than thirty new species, some of 
them of great beauty, and some exceedingly minute ; while others 
were, says the writers, ‘‘formidably armed with prickles of 
amazing sharpness, rendering contact with them exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, if not dangerous.” The piassaba, so useful for making 


ropes and brooms, is a palm of the Barcellos district, on the Rio | 


Negro. On the Trombetas they saw the sapukia, that curious tree 
allied to the castanheiro, and called in Demerara the monkey-pot 
tree, which bears a great pot-like fruit, enclosing many delicious 
nuts, prized both by animals and human beings. Another kind 
of palm constitutes the food of the tambaki, the salmon of the 
Amazon, the fruit when ripe falling into the water and being 
instantly devoured. The fishermen of the Solimées contrive to 
imitate this shedding of the seeds, and concealing a hook in one 
of them, catch the unwary fish. The Brazil nut is found on the 
Trombetas at Lake Arapecu, to which numbers of vessels resort 
for cargoes ; the trees have stately trunks, running up a hundred 
feet before they branch off, and rising to fully a hundred and fifty 


altogether; while the girth of the stem above the buttresses, | 


which it possesses in common with the silk-cotton tree, is about 
twenty-three feet. On the Mauhes the writers visited a guarana 
plantation, the berries of the shrub being used in South America 
to produce a beverage like tea or coffee, while in Europe they 
are only in repute as a medicine. Of animal life we 
hear most of the monkeys, two or three of which of 
different kinds were selected as pets by the members of 
the expedition, affording them a good deal of amusement 
and some annoyance too, for both Bismark and Phil were 
at times excessively mischievous. ‘The barrigudo, with his stupid 
good-humour, while he committed no special depredations, and 
evinced no particular fondness for anybody, was a pretty general 
favourite, but poor little ‘‘ Miss Squeers” had really quite a 
touching history. Turtles, of course, in some regions were ex- 
ceedingly abundant, the crew of the ‘ Guajari’ catching as many 
as thirty full-grown ones on one occasion ; while another time 
the chief was present when a nest of young ones hatched out, and 
‘6a perfect stream of little turtles, each not two inches in 
length,” made its way towards the water, the spot in the 
sand from whence they came having been but a moment 
before quite smooth and firm, giving no hint of any 
life existing beneath its surface. It seems that these infant 
turtle are considered by the sailors as quite a delicacy ; they are 
roasted whole, and then eaten. The Indians shoot the full-grown 
ones when in the water, sending their arrows first high into the 
air, so that they may have force to penetrate the turtle’s shell, 
yet aiming with such precision that they seldom miss their mark. 
The peixe-boi is another strange Amazonian animal, sometimes 
called the dugong lamantine or manatu; it isa creature of the 
whale species, and is much used as food by the people of this 
region. A sketch is given of a young one, which.the members of 
the expedition contrived to keep alive for some time in a bath on 
board one of the steamers. At San Sebastian, on the Javary, and 
one or two other places, the writers came in contact with Indians, 


but not so as to see much of them. Those on the higher Amazon | 


and its tributaries are reported to be dangerous or savage. The 


ee 
lingoa geral, that curious dialect invented by the Jesuits ag g 
means of communication between the various tribes, ig stil} 
understood amongst them; but at the present day, although 
chapels exist in almost every district, there are very few priests, 
and most of these only make occasional journeys to baptise the 
children and attend to the spiritual wants of their sparse congre. 
gations, composed, for the most part, of Brazilians or Portuguese 
settlers. Although fever is very prevalent in many parts of the 
Amazon district, the author seems to have escaped its ravages, 
but one of the party, the engineer, suffered so severely from the 
bite of a scorpion, as to have been in great danger of losing 
his life. His cure seems to have been providentially affected 
by administering to him a piece of ginger, which one of 
the party fortunately had in his pocket, for at the time of 
the accident they were in the forest, and at a considerable distance 
from their supplies. If so simple a remedy is efficacious in go 
serious a case—and Mr. Lidstone was growing white and cold, in 
spite of all exertions to maintain circulation—it is a thing that 
deserves to be remembered and made extensively known, 
The same individual afterwards suffered from the beri-beri, a 
disease apparently resembling paralysis, but peculiar to tropical 
climes, and was obliged to proceed homewards by sea in an almost 
helpless condition. His recovery is not mentioned, but it is to be 
hoped, since his name appears as one of the authors of the book, 
that he did regain his former health and strength. We have not 
alluded to the fierce storms which the expedition encountered 
upon some of these great rivers, nor to the pleasant descriptions 
of the towns of Santarem and Manaos, the latter especially having 
been a very favourite halting-place ; but although, as we remarked 
before, the writers have not the happy knack of giving to their 
experiences as much life and colour as might be wished, the reader 
will find plenty of information as to the present state of this 
part of South America, and will in all probability rise from its 
perusal with a different view of the matter from any precon- 
| ceived one which he may have entertained. 








ta 
POTTERY : HOW IT IS MADE.* 

Tue author of this book, who is presumedly an American, informs 
us rather pompously in his preface that it is the result of long and 
| careful study, and is intended, not only for the benefit of pro- 
'fessional potters and decorators, but for that large class of 

persons who are seeking to acquire this art, either for entertain- 
| ment or as a remunerative occupation. His object in writing it 
is to show that the manufacture of pottery may become one of the 
great art industries in the United States, to describe the laws 
which govern the form and decoration of pottery, and to give 
practical instruction in the art of painting thereon. 
| ‘The book is certainly in some respects in advance of most 
| pamphlets published on pottery, and contains more sound 

material than most. It is well got up, too ,with numerous illustra- 
| tions, many of them designs and hints from the Japanese. The 
| author has evidently, as he tells us, long and carefully studied the 
' subject ; he has read much, and probably visited many manufae- 
' tories ; but that is not sufficient to make an entirely trustworthy 
‘instructor, for he seems wanting in practical experience, and is 
| sometimes misleading and confusing in his endeavours to classify 
things too simply. He seems to think he possesses all the know- 
ledge of the manufacturers, but we cannot help thinking (though 
it may be an erroneous belief) that there are still some secrets in 
the manufacture which would not be divulged to visitors, and 
that every book on pottery must be more or less founded on 
| speculation ; and for instance, that books like that of Mr. Arnoux, 
of Minton’s works, from which Mr. Nichols quotes largely, 
must deal rather in generalities which will not hurt their employers, 
and not give to the public the real, intimate knowledge which 
they possess of every detail of the subject. 
This present book treats the following subjects in their order :— 
“1. A brief history of pottery, with regard to the materials of which 
it is composed, from the earliest period to the present. 2. How itis 
made at the present time. 38. The laws which should govern its form. 
| 4. Practical suggestions with regard to its decoration. 5. Chinese and 
| Japanese porcelain,—the secrets of its production. 6. Pottery in the 

United States.” 

If Mr. Nichols were content with a less ambitious aim than that 

of writing principally for the benefit of professional potters and 

decorators, his book might be of more use and value, for he has 
an artistic perception of the laws which should govern the form 
and decoration of pottery, and gives many valuable hints and 
suggestions on the subject. 


—————— 








* Pottery: How it is Made, its Shape, and Decoration. Practical Tnstructions 
| for Painting Porcelain and All Kinds of Pottery with Vitrifiable and Common 
| Colours. By George Ward Nichols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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The instruction on the vitrifiable colours for the oven is almost 


exclusively taken from Lacroix's book, which is reliable enough, as 
far as it goes, in the classification of the colours according to their 
chemical composition. It is necessary that every one who wishes 
to paint on china should understand the importance of knowing 
gomething of the chemical composition of colours ; that each is an 
oxide of a metal, and that in consequence, extreme caution is re- 

uired in mixing them, which must be regulated according to their 
chemical composition. As for example, iron colours may be 
mixed together, and with most of those which contain iron, with- 
out any fear; whereas they are eaten up and destroyed by those 
which contain gold. 

As an instance to show how the author trusts too much to his 
‘‘gtudy” of the subject, and not enough to practice, we must 
notice that he follows Lacroix in stating that a steel spatula 
should not be used in mixing white and blue; whereas this is 
always done, at any rate at Minton’s, with impunity ; and if the 
colours are slightly discoloured by it in the mixing, the firing 
will render them perfectly pure again. We think also it is a mis- 
take his advising the exclusive use of tube colours. ‘ Nearly all 

fessional decorators in America grind their own colours by 
hand, and until lately amateurs have used colours in the shape 
of powder ; but this is a most inconvenient way of working, in- 
volving loss of time and the risk of getting bad colours.” But 
surely amateurs should learn, as well as professionals, to mix their 
colours well, for there are many valuable colours only to be had 
in powder. These criticisms are, however, after all, only minor 
objections, and chiefly tend to show that no book can stand in 
lieu of practical lessons, though it may be of great assistance. 





The part of his subject which Mr. Nichols has most at heart is 
the future of the pottery manufacture in America. His account 
shows us that there certainly might be a great opening for art and | 
decorative pottery in that country :— 

“Nearly all of the fine pottery and porcelain used in the United | 
States is imported from Europe or Asia. Plain pottery can be made | 
and sold here at less cost than to import it from abroad, but in decor- 
ated ware there is scarcely any competition with foreign countries. We | 
know but little in the United States of the science and art of decoration, 


merits of the volume we can speak without hesitation. It is a brilliant 
narrative, though brilliant sometimes with tinsel, in which a 
great number of threads of history are taken up and combined with 
singular skill. We have never read a volume in which this merit is 
more conspicuously displayed, and a history which in unskilful hands 
might have become confused to the last degree is made remark- 
ably clear and intelligible, and everything that arrangement could 
do is done, for narratives necessarily as disconnected as early histories 
of Italy. 

Ponce de Leon; or, the Rise of the Argentine Republic. By an 
Estanciero. (Chapman and Hall.)—The author does not allow for the 
shortness of human life. This is a book rather for Hilpa and Shalum, 
and giants “living each a thousand years,” than for ephemerals of 
threescore years and ten. It is an octavo of the largest size, containing 
nearly four hundred and fifty pages, very closely printed, and would 
make up, we have calculated, into about six of the ordinary-novel 
volumes. This is the more to be regretted ; as the story isa really good 
one, told, it is evident, by one who knows his subject, and written in 
correct and vigorous English. We do not mean to say that the author 
should have kept himself to the bare facts of his narrative. A fictitious 
interest, skilfully introduced, gives a real attraction to history; but he 
has overcrowded the scene with incidents and characters. Few readers 
care to know much about the history of the South-American States 
which have lost—and not, it must be said, without cause—some of the 
interest which they possessed when Canning “ called a new world into 
existence, to redress the balance of the old.” Yet the subject is not 
without some intrinsic attraction, especially for Englishmen, whose 
countrymen had some share in the events which it records. Would it 
be possible, without changing the character of the work, to bring it 
within a more moderate compass ? 

We have to notice two seasonable little books, which we can recom- 
mend to those who are wise enough to know that there is beantiful 
scenery to be found without going to Switzerland or Norway. These 
are the Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire, by J. Charles Cox, and the 
Tourist’s Guide to the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, both 
published by Mr. E. Stanford. Both seem to be very well executed, 
Mr. Cox having the smaller and more manageablo subject. His plan 
has beon to take Derby as a centre, and by describing railway excur- 
sions where the railway serves, and road excursions where it does not, 
to cover the whole country. The “ Railway Excursions” are seven 


either by hand or printing, and labour is cheaper abroad than here. | ;,, number, the “Road Excursions” three. Besides these, we have a 


Were cheap labour, however, as easily obtained in this country as in 
China or Japan, we should still be unable to succeed in artistic produc- | 
tions of this kind without art education. Ever so little instruction 


| relative to Derbyshire,” and “ Notes for Anglers.” 


| preliminary chapter on “The Geology of Derbyshire,” a list of “ Books 


This last is an 


would be of great service; we have potteries which are successful in! excellent feature. In a couple of pages the reader may learn what 


the manufacture of excellent plain ware; a very little decoration would | chance he has of catching fish, and what he must pay for it. 


increase largely its value. Is it not strange, then, that those most in- | 


terested in this production have not gone to work vigorously and per- | 
sistently to find some means of educating designers and decorators as | 
they are required? In England, France, and Germany, the education 


On the 


| point of churches, Mr. Cox is, of course, strong; but he aims at, and 
has attained, brevity. Mr. Bevan also gives us a preliminary chapter, 
“Railway Excursions” (eighteen in number), and “Road Excur- 


of children in drawing and design, both in public and private schools, | Sins,” of which there are twelve, But no such convenient centre as 


has given superiority to the manufacture of all objects which require 
art knowledge in their production.” 


After establishing satisfactorily the existence in various parts of 





Derby presents itself. 
Cox for the frivolity of anglers, 
the name of a late proprietor is given for that of the present owner, 


Mr. Bevan has not been as considerate as Mr. 
We notice that in one case, at least, 


the United States of the best china clay, Mr. Nichols urges more | This might causo disagreeable mistakes, when permission to view has to 


strenuously this art-education on his fellow-countrymen, with the 
assurance that ‘the production of pottery and porcelain, and its 
ornamentation, have no equal among all the decorative arts in the | 
culture and refinement of the people. This industry will stimu- | 
late art instruction, and in its turn art instruction will furnish 
the skilled hand, the trained eye, and the brain fruitful with 
design.” On the whole, he has done his work well, though he 
professes rather more than he can do. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—»——. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. By Colonel G. Malleson, 
CSL Volume I. (W. H. Allen.)—Sir John Kaye’s “History of 
the Sepoy War” failed, as is well known, to give satisfaction to all 
Teaders, When, therefore, Colonel Malleson was asked to continue and 
complete it, he stipulated that the continuation should begin with the 
end of Sir John Kaye’s second volume, and should ignore the third. 
It doos not fall within our province to adjudicate on the question thus | 
raised. Colonel Malleson’s competence is beyond question, and though 
no man can be held to stand above personal or professional prejudices, 
his opinion is entitled to distinct weight. Ho discharges with energy 
the duty of doing justice to the services of the men whose exertions | 
Saved our Indian dominion. The achievements of Havelock, Outram, | 
Neil, Vincent Eyre, Sir Henry Lawrence, to name some of the more | 
Prominent actors in the scene, are recounted in vigorous, though some- 
times rather turgid language, and with all fullness. It is only fair to 
give such publicity as we can to Colonel Malleson’s strong opinion that 
Mr. William Tayler, Commissioner of Patna, served his country well, 
and has been treated with signal injustice, though the opinion will 
never be final till a more dispassionate inquiry has been made into hig 
acts. We may note,asan interesting fact, that our author acquits Holkar 

of all complicity or sympathy with the matineers. Of the literary 








of character. 
unsuccessfully with the love-affairs of four young women, of very 
diverse characters and circumstances, Four Schoolfellows, by the 
Author of ‘Little Miss Fairfax,” 3 vols. (C. J. Skeet), is a story which 
is never dull, and which rises into an interest quite above that com- 
monly attained in the third volume. 
fully drawn figures, which we recognise at once as natural. And it 
is no common praise to say that the men are not the mere lay figures 
with which lady novelists often are contented to fill up necessary parts in 
their dramas of life, but are in their way as good as are the young ladies 
with whom they have to do. 
Sir William Cameron, whom we quite admire, when, like the worm in 
the proverb, he turns at last upon the haughty beauty who has treated 
him with such scorn, and is astonished to find him not at her beck when 
she condescends to give him a more favourable notice. 


be asked. 


Sophie Crewe. 3 vols, (J. and B. Maxwell.)—Sophie Crewe is a toler- 


| ably good novel, which does not fail to keep the attention fairly awake, 
The plot is not, indeed, very happily contrived, and might have been 
improved by the removal of some of the more painful characteristics, 
Ellen’s flight is, under the circumstances, an unlikely incident, and if it 
was necessary to clear her out of the way to make room for a more 
deserving successor, this might have been managed in a better manner. 
In fact, there is a general awkwardness about the marriage relations of 
the hero (if Frank Foster is the hero of the story). 
fronted by the “ deceased wife’s sister ” difficulty. 

is lightened (we are not lawyers enough to say whether it is cleared 
away) by the discovery that the elder sister was illegitimate, and finally» 
as if the doubt bad arisen whether things were yet satisfactorily arranged, 
the somewhat threadbare device of a change of children at nurse is 
called in, 
before that this circumstance may have to be developed. 
standing these faults, we have to thank the anonymous author of these 
volumes for a vigorous story, not without some felicity in the drawing 


First, he is con- 
Then this difficulty 


It is, however, only fair to say that the author has hinted 
Notwith- 


With this we may class another novel, which deals not 





The four companions are care- 


We may single out, perhaps, for notice 
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Sermons on the Church’s Seasons. By John Webster Parker, M.A., 
late Vicar of St. Alban’s, Rochdale. (Rivingtons.)—The Bishop of 
Manchester, in an introduction to this volume, bears a high testimony to 
Mr. Parker’s merits as a pastor, a testimony which is upheld by the 
sermons themselves. 

The Political Progress of Christianity. By the Hon. 8. G. Canning. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The conclusion at which Mr. Canning arrives 
in this volume is that “there appears sufficient reason to believe that 
the political dominion of Christianity will, in time, comprehend the 
world.” He comments upon the methods by which this dominion bas 
sometimes been advanced with an evident sincerity, but makes no 
attempt at investigating the vital force which, after all, must have been 
the secret cause of this wonderful “ political progress.” 


New Epitions anD Reprints.—We have a reprint of Bailey’s trans- 
lation of the Colloquies of Erasmus. 2 vols. (Reeves and Turner.) 
Bailey’s work has been reprinted exactly (clerical errors excepted) in 
two handsome volumes. Tho editor has added notes, explanatory or cor- 
rective, which seem much to the purpose. Mr. Nicholas Pocock has 
edited (for the Camden Society) Nicholas Harpsfield’s Treatise on the 
Pretended Divorce between Henry VIII, and Catharine of Arragon, 
from acollation of four manuscripts, and added notes. We have to 
notice new editions of Rousseau and Voltaire, by John Morley (Chapman 
and Hall); of Philomorus: Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir Thomas 
More (Longmans); of Ocean and her Rulers; a Narrative of the 











Nations which from the Eurliest Ages have held Dominion over the Sea 
(Griffith and Farran); of The Earl's Cedars, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle 
(Weir), “the author’s edition ;” Choice and Chance; an Elementary | 
Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, by William |} 
Allen Whitworth (Deighton and Bell, Bell and Sons); and of Dear 
Childe: a Parish Idyll, by S. T. Stone, M.A. (W. W. Gardner); The 
Changed Cross, by the Hon. Mrs, Charles Hobart (W. W. Gardner), and 
from the same publisher Zhe Old, Old Story; also of Worldly Con- 
Sormity; What itis Not, and What it Is, by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, M.A. 
(Hunt and Co.) —— Dr. Barr Meadows’s Errors of Homeopathy (George 
Hill) has reached a fourth edition. Harvest Home, by Mary Palmer, 
a service of song for a harvest thanksgiving, being No. 9 of the series 
issued by the Church of England Sunday-School Institute. Nos. I. 
and II. of the new series of Zules from Blackwood (Black wood). 
From Messrs. Stanford we have received a London Guide, showing 
how to get from or to any part of the metropolis or its suburbs; and a 
Tourist’s Guide to Cornwall, edited by Walter H. Tregellas. From 
Messrs. Rivington we have received the Annual Register for 1877, new 
series. 
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Anderson (M. F ), Phosphates in Nutrition, cr 8V0....cc.cccsecseeeeseeree (Baillitre) 5/0 
Baynes (R. E.), Lessons on Thermodynamics, cr 8v0 ........ devsceveed (Macmillan) 7/6 
Bernard (C.) and C. Huette, Text-Book of Operative Surgery, cr 8vo (Baillitre) 50/0 
Book of Remembrance in Relation to the Mystery of God, cr 8vo ...... (Poole) 5/0 
Boulding (W.), Stones of England, Westminster Abbey, cr 8vo ...(Bemrose) 5/6 
Brock (W.), Life of, by C. M. Birrell, 2nd edition, er 8vo ..... weceseteceese (Nisbet) 6,0 
Bulwer (L.), Kenelm Chillingley, 870.....c.ccccessessereneees eossnesenseevenel (Routledge) 7/6 
Bulwer (L.), Parisians, Vol. 1, 8¥o (Routledge) 7/6 
Churchman’s Companion, 3rd series, Vol. 17, cr 8vo. ..-(Masters) 4/0 
Clarke (H. W.), Persian Manual, 12m0..,...... ..s.000 .(W.H. Allen) 7/6 
Cochrane (R.), Treasury of Biography, roy 8¥0....ccccececceecee-ereeeseeeee( Nimmo) 5/0 | 
Cobden (R ), Political Writings, with Introd. Essay by Sir L. Malet (Ridgway) 3/6 
Oolling (J. J.), Art Foliage for Sculpture, &c., 4to ..... sneews (Batsford) 2/2 
GOOMEE C-), BODRONAD. OF B80 sesvisiecicccsncnssccncsesccvsesrvncenscosensese .-(Maemillin) 6/0 
Cordery, Law relating to Solicitors of the Supreme Ct. of Judicature (Stevens) 14/0 
De Monterquieu (Baron), Spirit of Laws, 2 vols. 12mo...... (Bell & Sons)—each 3/6 
Dinner Bell, The, by Fin Bec, cr 8¥0  ..c.cccecceecceee dalitiiatinnn: uienteeneinl (Mullan) 2/6 
Endean (J.R.), What is the E’ernal Hope of Canon Farrar? cr 8vo...(Kirby) 2/6 
Fenwick (F.), House of Life, Haman Physiology, 12mo...... (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Forbes (F.). Predestination and Free-will, 8vo ... soe. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Fothergil! (J. M.), The Antagonism of Therapeutic Agents, &c. ...(Macmillan) 6/0 
French (T. V.), Revived Memories of a Pastor's Parting Counsels ...... (Poole) 2/6 
Gebhart (H.), Doctrine of the Apocalypse, 8V0.......cscesseserereereesenseererees (Clark) 10/6 
Gordon (P.), Feuillemorte, and other Poems, 120 ....sesececeeeeeeoees (Longmans) 5/0 } 
Hake (A. E.). Paris Originals, 8vo ....(C. K. Paul & Co.) 14/0 
Hooker (J.), Student's Flora of British Isles, 2nd edition, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 10/6 
Hughes (T.), The Old Church, What Shall We Do with It? cr 8vo (Macmillan) .6/0 
Jerram (C. 8). Cebetis Tabula, 120 ....ccsccccsssecesseeee eoeseesecene +..(Macmillan) 26 
Little Folks, Vol. 7, New Series, roy 8vo . (Cassell) 5/0 
Luthardt (C. E.), St. John's Gospel, Vol. 3, 8vo ...... (Clark) 10/6 | 
Mackay (C.), Gaelic Etymology of Languages of We: pe...(Triibner) 42/0 
Marshall (J.), Anatomy for Arti-ts. roy 8v0 ..... dilate seeeeeee(Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Meiklejohn (J. M.D), New History of British Empire, cr 8vo (Hughes & Co) 3/6 | 
Mozart's Life, by E. Holmes, 800 .........sccrsssesssssersoesesereses:eeceesessosses (Novello) 5/0 | 
Noble (J.), Official Handbook, Cape and South Africa... (Longmans) 36 | 
Northcote (J. 8.), Epitaphs of the Catacombs, &c., 8vo . ....(Longmans) 10/0 | 
Patmore (C.), Amelia, &c., CT SV0....c.cscsssseesesesecceseecenes ..(Bell & Sons) 6/0 | 
Patmore (C.). Angel in the House, new edition. er 8vo .».--(Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Purchase in the Church, by Promotion, &c.. er 8vo .... (Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 
Roscoe & Waterhouse, Chemical Laboratories at Owens Coll. (J. E. Cornish) 7/6 
Sainter (J. D.). Geological, &c., Rambles round Macclesfield, 8vo ........ (Kent) 18/0 | 
Gaxby (J. M.), Dania Mist, 12:10 .......:osccccoccsscosesecesocsveccceeeees (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 | 


Schiller's Wiiliam Tell. trans. into Eng. verse by E. Massie, 12mo (Macmillan) 5/0 | 










Skertchley (B. J.). Physical System of the Universe, cr 8¥0..0...++.- .(Daldy) 7/6 

Smee (A ), Memoirs of, by his Daughter, 8¥0.....0.sececcceeee (Bell & Sons) 15/0 | 
Smith (G.), The Ferns of Derbyshire, cr 8v0 +...(Bemrose) 3/6 | 
Sunday Walks and Talks, 18mo ..(Masters) 1/6 | 


6 | 


Talmage (De W.), Hath the Rain a Father? &c., 12mo.. . Blackwood) |! 










Talmage (De W.). he Worried Housekeeper, &c, 12mo ......(J. Blackwood) 1/6 
Theophilus Christianus. a Catechism for Children, 12mo ..(Longmans) 1/6 } 
Tocque (P.), Newfoundland as [t Was, &C.. Cr 8V0 .ccccscesseessscesseccenses (S. Low) 10/6 
Voysey (C.). Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin, 8vo ...... (Williams & Norgate) 7/0 | 
Waverley Novels, Talisman, cr 8vo .(M. Ward) 2/6 | 
Walsh (W. P.). Ancient Monuments, &., CT 890 ceccccce.ceeceneee (Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 | 
Webb (J. B.). Julio, a Tale of the Vaudois, 120 .......cssceccsseseseceesee (Jarrold) 


(Simpkin & Co.) 3/0 


Wedgwood (H ), Romance of Staffordshire, er 8v0..... / 
10th ed. ...(Sweet) 21/0 H 


Williams (J.), Principles of the Law of Personal Property, 


| The Royal Academy Exhibition. Con- 
Norway. Chapter 19. By R. T. Pritchett, 


The Society of Painters in Water- 
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JOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure r 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles sid 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW. 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 23 9d per 
box Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


Bes VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 





is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 

diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 

imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 

all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J, L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


PRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
‘Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
Biscuits.” 





Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 





seer CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in Is Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
World. 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


N ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to cali attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply traveling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &. Estate Agency 
Depa: tment, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 








In One Volume, small 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


ILDA; among the Broken Gods. A Poem. By the 
Author of * Olrig Grange.” [This day. 
“ A fresh and welcome revelation of ths author's mastery over the resources and 


graces of language and the varieties and intricacies of verse, of bis pure imagina- 


tion, his keen yet kindly humour and satire, his wide culture, his kaowledge of 


human nature, his scorn forthe shams he is so quick to discover, his reverence 
for all that is true, wheresoever he may find it."—Dundee Advertiser. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. London: Mac- 


MILLAN and Co. 





ART JOURNAL for JULY 


(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
I. THOMAS CARLYLE. After J. E. Boehm, A.R.A. 
Il. The CONNOISSEUR. After G. Boldini. 
Ill, The TOILET of the YOUNG PRINCESS. After Leon y Eacosura. 
LITERARY CONTENTS: 
The Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. 
Che Grosvenor Gallery. 
Art at Home and Abroad. 
Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


tinued. 


F.S.A. Illustrated. 


Colours. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition. Part IV. 
London: VirTUE and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for thé 


2.6 | Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO. 
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OLLEG z. H OME 
719 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


VERN COLLEGE— 

AL laxt TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. pad Basie 
LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 

fies BUCKLAND. F 

ted by the Misses . For pro- 

eqemen empl to the Principals. 

FOTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 

—Modern Languages and Science receive 

jal attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 


Master. ——— : 
ETTES COLLEGE SCHOULAR- 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of 
Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 
HESHUNT COLLEGE.—An 
ASSISTANT-TUTOR WANTED, a Graduate of 
the University of London, to conduct elementary 
studies, prepare Men for Matriculation in the London 
University, and teach the Mathematics required for 
the First B.A. Rooms and commons provided. Appli- 
cations, stating terms, with testimonials to character 
and teaching ability, to be f.rwarded on or before 
July 5 to the Secretary of Cheshunt College, 13 
Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.O. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the 
FOUNDATION of the COLLEGE will be CELE- 
BRATED on TUESDAY, JTILY 9, at 1 p.m. The Right 
Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, will lay the First Stone of a Further 
Extension of the College Buildings, and preside ata 
Luncheon, to be held subsequently in the College 
Grounds. Applications for Tickets (Gentlemen's or 
Ladies’, price £1 1s), should be made to the Secretary, 
TALFOURD ELY. 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


N ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 














PROGRAMME of LECTURES forthe SESS 1878-9. 





Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 
Professor JAMes DrumMOND, B.A. 
Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—WANTED, at the Michaelmas 

Term, a LADY experienced in class-teaching, and 
holding Good Certificates, as HEAD ASSISTANT- 
TEACHER. Mast be fully qualified to teach thorough 
English and Mathematics to an advanced class, 
Salary not less than £120.—Apply to Miss PORI’ER, 
Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 


OLLEGE of ST. PAUL, Stony 

Stratford.—SCHOLARSHIPS—The Examina- 

tion for these Scholarships is unavoidably postponed 

till July 9th. Application should be made to the 
WARDEN before July ist. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£21,096 5s. 74. The Famine in China continues to 
| prevail with unabated severity. The following tele- 
gram, dated June 6th, has been received from the 
Committee of the Famine Relief Fund in Shanghai :— 
*“ Distress must increase until October. A hundred 
thousand families are receiving relief. This Com- 
mittee is trying to support them till the harvest is 
available. (ur means are exhausted.” 

Contributions may be paid to Messrs. COUTTS and 
CO., 59 Strand, W.C., or to the Rev. ARNOLD FOSTER, 
B.A., Hon. Secretary, at the Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas 
Lane, 0. 

G ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 

J SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9am. until6 pm. Admission Is. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The FORTY.-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery. 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

















fMHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The NINETIETH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Six, Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6). 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
\ The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
solving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King,--The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W.R. 
May. — MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- 
ner.—Councluding daily at 4 and 9 with The SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
techaic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
whole, 1s ; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 











Catholic Epistles : Introduction, Criticism, and Exe- 
i 


s. 

History of Doctrines: The Jewish Alexandrian Doc- 
trine of the Logos. 

Reading from a Latin Father. 

Junior History of Doctrines. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Hebrew. 

Ecclesiastical History: Senior—The Founders of 
Latin Theology. Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Junior—Geveral Place of the Church in the His- 
tory of Europe till the Reformation. 

Old Testament: The Criticism of the Pentateuch in 
connection with the History of the Religion of 
Israel. 

Professor C. B. Upton, B.A., BSc. 

Janior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of 
London). 

Senior Mental Philosophy. 

Ethical Philosophy: the Chief Theories described 
and Examined. 

Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 


These Lectures or any of them are open to Students 
of either sex on payment of the usual fees. For 
particulars apply to 
B. D. DARBISHIRE, 

26 George Street, Manchester. 
Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Liverpool 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUN- 
1 DAY FUND.—Patron : Her Majesty the Queen. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 30th, 1873. Cheques 
crossed Bank of England and P.O.O. made payable to 
the Secretary, Mr. Henry N. Custance, should be sent 
tothe Mansion House. 


! on.Secs. 
* is Se 








JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
4 Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
ere of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, (Jeneral Manager. 


fHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ........+:000+000 £5,814,367 











Fire Premi , 1877. £1,052,465 
Life do. GO. ceccccseccee -cccceces 235.340 
Interest on Investments ..........+++ + 249,906 
Total Annual! Income .......... «. £1.537,711 
Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as sbove, or to any of the Agents of the Uom- 
any. 
“a Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 


(Empowered by Ac 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


t of Parliament.) 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Kight Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETIL, Esq 
FREVERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


E, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


, late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





’ FINANCIAL POSITION 
Existing Assurances £4,821,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ........0000000ee08 655,000 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 





3,008,000 





SECURITY.—Higber reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, wuich are employed by this Society, than by any other in recuguised use. (See Government 


Schedvles.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible 
division averaged £34 per £1,000 policy. 

Parliameutary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


on Ist January, 1878:— 








Annual Reven £220,000 
Assurance Fund — 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed........ eovecees + 1,000,000 


(Paid-up, £160,00v.) 


every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


AnD-I5 -HAND FIRE and LIFE 
SURANCE OFFICE, New Bri treet, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. — A 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applicati for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Livgs ONLY. Estas- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .......,......«... £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ............00+..esee-seeee £3,083, 281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
“GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Seecrstary. 
JARIS EXHIBITION. 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have beey made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back, 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury daring 
the Wouble Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 

ailways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

4 Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on Dece:nber 31, 1877... £5,476,045 

Income for the year 1877 ....... coscescee 484,597 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses bithe: - 

00 BUOREOD  .nerccrcccccrccrcorcercosesscessorse 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4} per ceut. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
lim its of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 

UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—RICHARD M. Harvey, > 

Deputy-Chairman—Aveustus Prevost, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,| Hubbard, M.P. 

2sq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

F 





Bart, | osq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
invested on eve eee eee £1,000,000 
Total Funds about... ove os =62,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 
CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACOOMMODALION PERFEUT, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH. 

Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 

Ilfracombe, North Devon, 

PYURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 

FAMILY, 

35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

EXHIBITION M&DvALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky iu the World. Their 
OLD LRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be hid on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal [rish Vistilleries, 
Belfast; or at their Loadou Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S | [, WHisKy. 
I r 
THE CREAM OF OLD LKISH WHISKIES. 











Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. Hassalt says:—* foe Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My DsAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 























FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-T AR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. 


JOHN GOSNELL & co.’s | PisHER’s | GLADSTONE BAG. 


y ‘i i J The PERFECT DRESSING BAG, 
bins eeneaianece oe — BEUWDRE, The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
Q 


FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





W ILLS’ 


“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 


“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
CASTLES,” 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, | 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will | Sold only in Packets and 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames | Cigarettes, protected by the 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every Name and Trade Mark of 
packet sold by us. 





—— 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE 
QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


YORK ana GAME PIES; abo, 





FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Torte SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALTIES for 


INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 


principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 














SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &¢, 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturera, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON 2 eee, SQUARE, 


P 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is aliowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentl+men to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft banduge being worn round the 





body, while the requisite rexisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAILN PAD and PATEN LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeuvess that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sieep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Doubie ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 523 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
eee cea es 15, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, lignt in texture, and 
inexpensive,a id are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s euch; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 
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LABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 
£915,000 (£163,000) Six-per-Cent. First Mort- 
Issue of Gogo Bonds of $1,000 (£200) each. 
sayable in Gold January Ist and July Ist, at 
Soreraners’ Looe and Trost Company in New York. 
, * Principal Repayable in Gold Ist January, 1908. 
Issue Price £180 per Bond, including First Coupon 
avable Ist January, 1879, payable as follows :— 
ms £10 per Bond on application, 


30 " » allotment, 

70 ‘i + Ist September. 1878, 

70 + 15th October, 1878. 
£180 


Payments in anticipation of Instalments may be 
made on any of the above dates under discount of 4 
per cent. per annum. 


The ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN RAILROAD, 
formerly known as the ALABAMA and CHATTA- 
NOOGA RAILROAD, has recently been reorganised 
under a foreclosure and sale, 

In order to secure the permanent control and 
management of the Railway in English hands, a 
Company bas been registered, under the Companies 
Acts of 1862 and 1867, called the “ Alabama Great 
Southern Railway Company, Limited,’ which has 
the whole interest of the American 


taken over i 5 
Company, in which the Railway is vested by the local 
law. The following are the Directors of both 


Companies :— 

Augustus B, Abraham, Esq Charles Schiff, Esq. 

Roger Eykyn, Esq. Frederick L. Stous, Esq. 
R. Jacomb Hood, Esq. T. W. Snagee, Esq. 
George W. Medley, Esq. [Sir Charles Lawrence 
Sir Pbilip Rese, Bart. Young, Bart. 

And the road is being worked under their exclusive 
control, through the medium of highly competent 
and responsible agents. 

The Share Capital consists of £1 ,722,600, of which 
£156. 6 0 bas been issued in * A’ Shares, bearing a pre- 
ferential dividend of 6 per cent., the whole of which 
has been subscribed, and was «ffered in the first in- 
stance for subscription to the Bondholders of the 
Alabama and Chattanooga Raiircad, who were shut 
out on the sale of the road by the decree of the Court, 
and £1,566,000, which has been issued as deferred 
«“B” Shares fully paid-up, to the subscribers of the 
“A” Shares, it being the intention of the Company 
to give to the old Bondholders an opportunity of re- 
trieving their position under the new organisation, 

The total authorised amount of First Mortgage 
Bonds is $1.750.000 (£350,000), and is secured by a 
First Mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York of the entire Railroad, including 
its equipment and property of every description. 

The length of the Alabama Great Southern Rail- 
road, the whole of which is open and at work, is 295 
miles, exclusive of sidings. The mortgage debt of the 
Company, therefore, will not exceed $6,000 (£1,200) 
per mile, the annual charge for interest on which will 
be only $105,000 (£21,000), or at the rate of $356 (£71) 
per mile per annum. 

Of the total of $1,750,000 Bonds, $335,000 (£67,000) 
have been already applied in America on account of 
urebase-money, liens, and reconstruction; 600.000 
(£120,000) are held by the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 

Company, as a deposit until the outstanding liens and 
claims connected with the purchase are discharged, 
and will be issued hereafter as and when required. 
The remaining $815,000 (£163,000) constitute the 
present issue now offered for subscription, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be applied in completing the pay- 
ments for purchase-money, liens, and reconstruction, 
and in improving the track, and supplying additional 
equipment, so as to develope the business of the road. 

lt is estimated that after all these payments have 
been made in connection with the purchase and re- 
construction, and the outlay on the road and equip- 
ment, there will be a large ultimate surplus available 
for future contingencies. 

Since the purchase of the road was made, the net 
earnings have been steadily increasing. and are con- 
siderably in excess of the amount required to pay the 
interest on the whole of the bonds. Taking the 
earnings for the first three months of the present year 
asan average for the whole year, there would be a 
surplus of net earnings of 25 per cent. beyond that 
amount. 

The gross earnings for March, 1878, as compared 
with those of March, 1877, show an increase of up- 
‘wards of 40 per cent, 

There is every reason to anticipate that, as the 


farther outlay is made upon the road and its equip- | 


ment, and proper connections are secured, the develop- 
ment will show a still more marked increase, the 
gross earnings of twelve railways more or less in con- 
nection with this road, having in the year 1876, as 
appears by their published returns, averaged nearly 
$4,000 (£800) per mile per annum, with working ex- 
penses at 66 per cent., an average which it is confl- | 
dently expected that this road will speedily attain, 
and which would then give three times what is 
required for interest on the Mortgage Debt. 

Applications must be made on the Form annexed 
to the Prospectus, and lodged with Messrs. Glyn, 
Mil's, Currie,and Co., 67 Lombard Street, with the 
deposit of £10 per Bond upon the amount applied for. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be re- | 
tarned in full. 

In case a less number of Bonds is allotted than is 
applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be applicd 
to the payment of the amount due on allotment. 

In default of payment of the respective instalments 
at their due dates, all previous payments will be liable | 
to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to bearer will be issued against 
Allotment Letters, and will afterwards be exchanged | 
for the detinitive Bonds as soon as possible after the 
Issue Price is paid up. 

Copies of the Bond and Mortgage and of the Decrees 
of the United States Court relating to the Sale can be 
inspected at the offices of Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, 
Crisp and Co., No. 6 Uld Jewry. 


| 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- | 





| 

| London: LONGMANS and Co.,39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
| 

| 


| 


1. 
2. 
| 3. 
4. 


tained at the offices of the Company, 43 Lothbury, or | 
at Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co.'s, 67 Lombard 
Street. 

22nd June, 1873. 

eo GREAT SQUTHERN 
di RAILROAD COMPANY.—Issue of $815,000 
(£163,000) Six per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST for the above Issue will 
be CLOSED for London on TUESDAY NEXT, the 
2nd July,and for Country Applications on the day 
| following (Wednesday).—By order. 

48 Lothbury, E.C., 27th June, 1878. 


JHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 303, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 7th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for | 
Insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later | 
than WEDNESDAY, JULY 10th. 











T= QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodicai 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
BILLS by the 8th JULY. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


YRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CHUL, JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE DEFENCE OF OUR EMPIRE 
HYDROLOGICAL SuRVEY OF ENGLAND, 
THe ACADEMY OF THE ARCADI.—Part IT. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF NORWAY. 
LETTERS OF COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY, AND LAMB, TO 
MATILDA BETHAM. 
AMONG THE Burmesr.—No. I. 
“ L'ECOLE FRANCAISE” AT ATHENS AND AT ROME. 
THE RELIGIONS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. 
IvVY-LEAVES.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LON@MANS and Co. 











eS MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1878. No. DCOCLIII., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
JouN CALDIGATE. Part LV. 
APPLES: A COMEDY. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM Herne. By Theodore 
MARTIN. 
GORDON RALDWIN. Part L. 


GAELIC LORE AND MODERN SLANG. 
Our KENTISH PArisn. 
Tar Two Moses. 
THE SOUTH-AFRICAN QUESTION. 
THER CONGRESS. 
W. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
GEORGE ELIOT.—The JULY Number of MAO- 
MILLAN'’S MAGAZINE contains a Poem of Eight 
Hundred Lines by GEORGE ELIOT, entitled,“ A 
COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY.” } 
| ata agg ag MAGAZINE. 
4 No. 225, for JULY, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THRE NUMBER, 


1, A COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY. A Poem. By 
George Eliot. 
2. A DouBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 3-4. 


3. Is FetTisnism A Primitive FoRM OF RELIGION? 
By Professor Max Miiiler. Part II. 

4. CHEAP LITERATURE FOR VILLAGE CHILDREN. 

5. THe GERMAN MILITARY System. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hale, R.E. 

6. “ITALIA.” A Poem. By Professor Blackie. 


JULY, 1878. 
BALAAM. By Russell Martineau, M.A, 
Tue LEICesTg: CONFERENCE ON FREE COMMUNION. 
By Charles Beard, B.A. 
THE OXFoRD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. By Reginald 
. Macan, M.A. 
Miguel Serveto-y-Revés.—il. By Alx. Gordon, 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SCOTLAND. By W.C.Smith. | « 
SOMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS. 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 


+ a 


tive in a very high degres.”—Lit 
14 Henrietta Street, eContiness its very useful function of 


aD 


) oe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 





CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

MR. MALLOCK's CLAIM ON BEHALF OF THE CruRCH OF 
Romé.—1. By the Rev. Principal Reynolds.—2. By 
the Rev. Eustace R. Conder. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT 
Greece. Br James Donaldson, LL.D. 

THe INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY Force. By Lieutenant- 
General J. L. Vaughan, C.B, 

THE PoorR-LAW EXPeRIMeNT AT ELBERFELD. By the 
Rev. W. Walter Edwards. 

JEONTAN METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
sion on Fature Panishment. By Francis Peek. 

JOHNSON WITHOUT BosweLL, By William Cyples. 

PARIS DURING THE ExutBITiON. By lady Verney. 

Mr. G H. Lewes’s Account oF Expertence. By 
Professor T. H. Green. 

Tus FuTore or JupatsmM. By the Hon. and Rey. W. 
H. Fremantle. 


A Sequel to the Discus- 


| CONTEMPORARY LIF& AND THOUGHT:—In Germany. 


By Professor Von Schulte.—In France. By Gabriel 
Monod. 

CONTEMPORARY Essa Ys AND COMMENTS :—The Coming 
Election—A Secularist Sunday Evening—Ought an 
Oppesition to Exist with Regard to Foreign Policy ? 
—Anonymous and Signed Writing. 

STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


L 


CRESSIDA, 
Maisie.” 
16. Coming Home. 
Jeanie’s Romance. 

Tue CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
With Six Llustrations. Chaps. 13. The Monsters of 
the Deep. 14. Some Sensible Advice, 

SWITZERLAND, BY PEN AND Penctn, With Six 
Illustrations, Chap, 9. Lucerne. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
ONDON SOCTETY, 
No. 199, for JULY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
By Bertha Thomas, Author of “ Proud 
lilustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Chaps. 
17, Past and Future. 18, 


SHOOTING NOTES AT WIMBLEDON, 


A FORTNIGHT IN PARIS. 
A TALE OF THE SUMMER. 
Rusy : A WATER-CoLoUrR SKeTcHu. 
PRINCESS CKLANDINE 8 SONG, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
ANSWER TO ACkosTIC No. VII. 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and Rivington, 
188 Fleet Street. 


With an Illustration. 
Chaps. 1 and 2. 





Now ready, publisked Quarterly, price 2s 6d 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVI 


CONTENTS OF NO. For JULY. 


i W. 





1. Tak Two ScuHoors or THoveant. 

2. JAMES HINTON. 

3. CLATRVOYANCE AND PSYCHOGRAPHY. 

4. THE ABATE OF SAN GANDOLFO. 

5. REMARKABLE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIENCES. 

6. PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BIBLE. 

7. PILGRIMAGES IN FRANCE.—No. 2. Issondan. 

8. 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM, 


Miss Martineau Defended—The Trath-seeker—Pasy- 
chogrephy—More Glimpses of the World Unseen— 
Concerning Everlasting Punishment—An Intelligent 
Tree— Views of Our Heavenly Home—Leaves from 
my Life—Buddhism—The Master's Field—Margue- 
rite Marie Alacoque—An Innocent Sinner—Possible 
Planetary Influences. 

Epwarp W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane. 


IND.—A Quarterly Review of 
i Psychology and Philosophy. 

No. 11, JULY, 1878, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s post free. 





7. LA Revoivtion. By James Cotter Morison. 1. Consciousness OF Trae. By George J. Romanes. 
8. CRITICISM AND CREATION. By Rey. Principal | 2. Epucation As a Science. III. By Prof. Bain. 
Shairp, Professor of Poetry in Oxford University. | 3. Tas OriGIn OF THE SUBLIME. By Grant Allen, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 4. INTUITION AND INFERENCE. By Daniel 
ee . —— a leaf T P 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW,:; | 5 T## Necative CHaracrer or Loaic. By Alfred 
. Sidgwick. 
a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thoaght and ; 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A, Price 2s 6d. 6. —— Erutcat System. By Prof. W. H. 8. 
‘Tou Shillings por cunem, post free. 7. Pouiticat Economy As A MoraL SOrenos. By 


Rev. W. Cunningham. 


ORITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, and DIscUSsIONS, 


&c., by the Editor, Prof. Adanison, F. Pollock, B. 
Simcox, Paul Friedmann, Garveth " 
WILLIAMS and NorGarTs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covert 


Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





7 PHE !XPOSITOR is a publication 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 


rs on religious and Scriptural subjec! 





Street, Edinburgh. 











No. OVI., New Series 70, price 3s 6d, JULY, 1878. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 


SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico 


Psychological Association). 
SLEY, M.D., and T. 8. CLouston, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 


SYSTEM OF NERVES. 


Edited by Henry Maup- 


1. PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE SYMPATHETIC 
By Dr. A. Eulenburg and 


Dr. P. Guttman, translated by A. Napier, M.D 


2. ON THOUGHT WITHOUT WoRDS, AND THE RELATION 


oF WorpsTO THOUGHT. By William W. Ireland, 


M.D. 
3. OBSERVATIONS ON Some POINTS IN CEREBRAL 


PATHOLOGY, AND ON PERCUSSION OF THE SKULL. 


By Alexander Robertson, M.D. 
4. THE PHYSIOLOGY ON SOME PHASES OF THE PoBTIC 
Minp. By Frederick Treves, M.R.C.S. 


clusion.) 


(Con- 


5. On SomE INDICATIONS FOR THE USE OF DIGITALIS IN 


ACUTE MENTAL DISORDERS, 


Mackenzie, M.D. 


By G. Hunter 


6. THE MEASURE OF INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL REsPpon- 


SIBILICY IN CRIMINAL CASES. 
(Conclusion.) 


son, M.D. 


By David Nichol- 


Clinical Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter. — Reviews. — Psychological Retrospect. — 
Notes and News.—Meeting of the Psychological 
Association, &c. 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


| quences will inevitably result. 


th 

pa of ai 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price "7s 6d each. These volumes constitute & 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


VERY REMARKABLE 


BSE455 6525. 





NDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRELIC SALINE, 
Small-pox, Fevers, 


in Preventing and Curing 
and Skin Di Excellent, refreshing,and in- 


vigorating to the constitution, Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Liver, 
the Stomach, and their Ailments.—Alternations 
of temperature, muggy weather, & troubled mind, 
sedentury habits, excesses of the table, and a gay, 
reckless m de of life exert the most deleterious influ- 
ence over the liver and stomach. When once these 
organs are fairly out of order, great inroads are 
quickly made on the general state of the health; the 
constitution, which has been deprived of two of its 
noblest organs, soon gives way, and diseases quickly 
follow, from which, if neglected, the worst conse- 
if a course of Hol- 
loway’s celebrated Pills be persevered io, all will be 
well again, as they are the finest and noblest cor- 
rectives of the blood ever known, and & certain cure 
for all disorders of the liver and stomach. 
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Just published, crown Svo, price 6s. 


LOVES OF THE FLOWERS. 
By F. J. WHISHAW. 


‘* There are some fine fancies and some sweet feel- 
ings expressed often in touching language by the 
writer of these verses.”—Public Opinion. 


“ Pleasing and full of sentiment."—Pictorial World. 


“Much delicacy of thought and freshness of fancy.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 
“ Pretty and gracefully expressed." —Brie/. 


London: PROVOST and CO. 
36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 1s; by post, Is 24d. 
CRAIGCtLUT Hi A: 


A TALE OF OLD GLASGOW AND THE WEST 
OF SCOTLAND. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE BEGGAR'S BENISON.” 
Althongh sold at a Shilling, “ Craigclutha " contains 
the same quantity of reading as an ordinary three- 
volume novel. 
Glasgow: WILLIAM LOVE. 
Edinburgh : JOHN MENZIES and Co. 


MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN, 
AND DISCOURSES IN 
REFUTATION OF ATHEISM. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Price 7s. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Mr. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
Now ready, folio, boards, price 188, No. VI. 
MERICAN RACES. Classified and 

Arranged by HERBERT SPENCER. Compiled 
and Abstracted by Professor D. DUNCAN, of Madras. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatTer, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
HE GLEDSTONES and the SIEGE 
of COKLAW. Written for the Hawick Archeo- 
logical Society, by Mrs. OLIVER, of Thornwood. 
EDMONSTON and COMPANY, 88 Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster 
Row, London. 











EW PLANS for FLATS.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d) 
—also for Views of St. Philip's Buildings, Birmingham 
—The Moral of a Strike—Old }nglish Plate—Sanita- 
tion at taris Exhibition—M. Blane on English Archi- 
tecture, Paris Exhibition—Slate Quarries—Dome of 
the Rock—The Obelisk—A Crash at New Cross, &c.— 
No.46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lypia E. BgcKER. This Journal, 
=— monthly, contains full Information of the 
rogress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Mesers. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum 








AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


I ] “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
‘andard. 

The Oaracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air.edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived cf 
the superfluous oil.”—Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


world. 
K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUUES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
OONDIMENTS 0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 





Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the labe! used 


This day is published. 


POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 
Crown §8vo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


| 





This day is published. | 
NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 


No. IIT, contain'ng:— 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. 
LATE FOR THE TRAIN. 
THe CONGRRSS AND THE AGAPEDOME: A TALE OF 
PEACE AND LOVE. By Professor Aytoun. 
MaGa’‘s BinTHDAY. By Lord Neaves. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTBLY VOLUMES. 


The Volume for July contains— 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


“A delightful edition of George Eliot's Works...... 
In size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished."—Athenwum. 

“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings."—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAIR 
TO SEE.” 


MINE IS THIN E 
By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


3 vols. post octavo, £1 5s 6d. 


“It is not too often that we have a thoughtful novel 
in which seriousness is abundantly relieved by lively 
humour and by comedy in perfect good taste ; a novel 
where the passion and the love-making which are its 
essence and the reason of its being are treated in a 
manner that is at once natural, manly, and sympa- 
thetic.,..... Colonel Lockhart always writes as a man of 
the world. of the world which he knows and lives in.” 
—Saturday Review, 

“** Mine is Thine,’ so far from being a falling-off from 
his previous works, is an advance upon them. Profit- 
ing by experience and exercise, Colonel Lockhart has 
knit the parts of his story more firmly together, and 
the qualities which made ‘ Fair to See’ so enjoyable— 
the fresb, exuberant humour, the firm grasp of char- 
acter, the unaffected sympathy with romantic passion, 
the exhilarating cescription of life in the open air— 
show no signs of having lost their edge. His hand 
has gained in cunning, and none of his natural force 
is abated.”—Z#.caminer. : 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


wo of GEORGE ELIOT. 





Each Complete in One Volume. 
1 


DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
2. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


3. 
ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


4. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations, 
3s 6d. 


5. 
FELIX HOLT. With Hlustrations, 3s 6d. 
6. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 
trations, 3s. . 
SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


8. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition, 7s 6d. 


With Illus- 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. 
Second Edition, 6s. 
10. 
WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS 


from the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Third 
Edition, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ra To be had of all Booksellers. 
TMPHE ‘CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 1d, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 
ltadvocates Puilosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics. 








80 many years, signed, " Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





8 Salisbury Court, E.O. 








13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Street, 
HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


Conversations with M. Thiers 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHE 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE, 
the Jate Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig 
Daughter, M. OC. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

“ This book is one of permanent historical interest 


| It contains the opinions of eminent men, given in the 


freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re. 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question, 
There is scarcely a page without some memorable 
statement by some memorable man. Politics, sogj 
and literature—the three great interests that make up 
life—are all discussed in turn, and there is no dig- 
cussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or 
striking fact." —Athenewum. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton: 
with some Passages from her Diary. By zg 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 

““Lady Chatterton’s ‘Diary’ gives a sketch of 
society during an ever-interesting »eriod. Mr. Derin 
may be congratulated on having furnisbed a gracef; 
epilogue to the story of an interesting life,” — 
Atheneum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MAKTIN, Schoo)master and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21g, 





THE NEW NOVELS, 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chrovicles of Carlingford,” 


&c. 3 vols. 
’ 
Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 
G. LINNZUS BANKS. 3 vols. 
“This novel is thoroughly interesting, and rivets 
the attention from the first line till the end. The plot 
is original, and the characters are admirably de- 


lineated.”"—Court Journal. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
It is thoroughly fresh, inter- 


BEWICKs&. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent novel. 
esting, and entertaining.’ —Sunday Times. 
Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epwarkps, Author of “ Kitty,’ “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 
reputation.”—Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Hazard of the Die. 
“ An exceptionally delightful novel."—Zraminer. 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 





Just published, demy Svo, 500 pp., price 12s. 
THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 

London: JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 
Street. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 4s, ‘ 

DOSTS and TELEGRAPHS, PAST 

and PRESENT. With an Account of the Tele- 

phone and Phonograph. By WILLIAM TGQ, F.R.ELS., 
Author of “ Th» Knot Tied,” &c. 

Dedicated by permission to the Secretary of the 
Genera! Post Office, Loudon. 

Londen: WiLLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 


on the only Successful Method of Curing this 


Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D, M.R.9.S., 
LS.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 


London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Boyal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


\ ORKS on EYE _ DISEASES, 
Illustrations, 2s 6d each. 
e@ CURE of CATARAOT, and other EYE 
AFFECTIONS. 
IMPAIRMENT or LOSS of VISION from SPINAL 
CONCUSSION or SHOCK. 
By Jabez HoaG, Consulting Surgeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. 
London: BAILLigRE and CO.,20 King William Street, 
trand. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 223. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


FOR JULY. 


trations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and 
 eaaniaees FRANK DICKSEE. 
CONTENTS. 


(With an Illustration.) Chap. 


‘ CIVAL.” 

. my tne Landlady’s Daughter.—36. Wanted, an | 
Orgsnist,—87. Lydia rearranges her Cap.—38. Cor- 
cerning Sissy. 


SarnT-Bevvs's CRITICAL M&THOD. 
THE ENGLISH ADMIRALS. 
Datsy MILLER: & Study. Part II. 
Srray THOUGHTS ON SCENERY. 
Tus TYRANNY OF FASHION. 
PosTInG AND Post OFFICES IN CHINA. 
WirHIn THE Precincts. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
16. The Signor’s Household.—17, The Musician at 
Home.—18. Young Purcell. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, | 


Sketches of Natura] History, Poaching. and Rural 
Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Vow ready. 


Dr. JOHNSON: his Friends and his 
Critics, By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Crown 
8yo, 8s. [This day. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH 
CHALK. By the Author of “The Member for 
Paris,” &c. SECONDSERIES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

(Next week. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By John 
MARSHALL, F.B.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Royal Academy of Arts, London ; late Lecturer on 
Anatomy st the Government Schools of Design, 
South Kensington; Professor of Surgery at 
University College; and Senior Surgeon to the 
University College Hospital, London, &c. LIllus- 
trated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood, by J. 
8. Cuthbert; Engraved by George Nicbolls and 
Co. Imperial 8vo, £1 11s 6d. [Just published. 


MANY MOODS. A Volume of Verse. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of * Renais- 
gance in Italy.” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” 
Travslator into English Rhyme of *‘ The Sonnets 
of Michael Angelo Buonarroti and Tommaso 
Campanella.” Crown 8vo, 9s. 


RELIGIOUS STRIFE in BRITISH 
HISTORY. By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING, 
Author of “The Political Progress of Christ- 
ianity.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 


The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 
Author of “French Pictures in English Chaik,” 
“The Member for Paris,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Dr. 
WILHELM LuBKR, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Translated by F. E. BuNNETT. New Edition, 377 
Illustrations, 2 yols. imp. 8vo, 42s. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of 


MR. 
ENGLISH 


| MURRAY'S 


Handbook—London. 3s 64. 
| ee Environs of London. 2vols., 21s. 
‘ames Kastern Counties — Essex, Cam- 





bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 12s. 
| —— Kent. 7s 6d. 
/—— Sussex. 6s. 
Surrey, Hants, and Isle of Wight. 
| Berks, Bucks, and Oxon. 7s 6d. 


—— Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset. 10s. 
— Devon and Cornwall. 12s, 


'—— Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 





| cester. 9s. 

South Wales. 7s. 

'—— North Wales. 7s. 

= Derby, Stafford, Leicester, and 
otts. 9s, 


—— Shropshire, Cheshire, and Lan- 


cashire. 10s. 


—— Northamptonshire and Rutland. 


7s 6d. 
—— Yorkshire. 12s. 
— Durham and Northumberland. 9s, 


—— English Lakes — Westmoreland 


and Cumberland. 6s. 


—— Map of the Lake District. 35, 6d. 


—— SCOTLAND. 9s. 
—— IRELAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. 
FOREIGN 


MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS. 





Handbook—Travel Talk. 38s 6d. 

—— Holland and Belgium. 6s. 

—— NorthGermany and the Rhine, 10s. 
—— Switzerland and the Alps. 9s, 
—— South Germany and Tyrol. 10s, 


— France, Part I.: Normandy, 
Brittany, and the Pyrenees. 7s 6d. 


France, Part II.: Central, Southern, 


and Eastern France. 7s 6d. 


Paris and its Environs, with 
Accountand Plan of the Exhibition. 3s 6d. 


Algeria, 9s, 
— North Italy and Venice, 10s. 


—— 





THE COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY.|—— Central Italy and Florence. 10s, 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, —— Rome and its Environs. 10s. 
The VIRGINIANS. Vol. I. Crown | —— §outh Italy and Naples, 10s, 
—— Spain. 20s. 
NEW NOVELS. | eae rg 
— huss iniand, 8. 
S00TOH 5 ao. Tytler, tated Denmark. 6s. 
Women,” &c, 2 vols. [Next week. Norway. Qs. 
MOLLY BAWN. By the Author of |—— Sweden. 6s. 
linia (Nearly reat | ___ Syria and Palestine, 20s, 
The NABOB. By Alphonse Daudet. | ——— Map of Palestine. 12s, 
.. ~~ [nae from the French by E. t ga 3 Bombay. 1 9s, 
quae ; —— Madras, 12s, 
a Coroicle of Lamown hy Maer Parnes, | — Egypt and the Nile, 15s 
mee OE MASI Oe Bence 8 Ne euat published. |—— Turkey and Constantinople. 15s, 
15s, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 
15 Waterloo Place. 


—— Greece and Ionian Islands. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HANDBOOKS. 


| CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
By OUIDA. 


“It ranks among the most brilliant of Ouida's bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely som 
to be forgotten.” —Piccadilly. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
‘BELGRAVIA for JULY contains a 
Further Instalment of the New Serial 
Story, entitled “The HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice,” by WILKIE COLLINS, 
illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





—_———— 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
THe ReTuRN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated. 


Tue STROLLING PLAYER. By H. Barton Baker. 


Our SCIENTIFIC OBSERVATIONS ON A Guost. By J. 
Arbuthnot Wilson. 


ARNAL. By Charles Hervey. 

THE GAME OF PALL MALL. By R. R. Macgregor. 
My First Recorpersutr. By James Payn. 
Ronpeav. By S. Waddington. 

Tue ELBA OF THE THAMES. By Richard Dowling. 
ON THE POSSIBLE REVIVAL OF CONVERSATION. 


THe Hauntep Horev. By Wilkie Collins, 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Illus- 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 

by Arthur Hopkins. 

MipuaT PAsHA ON TURKISH HisTORY AND RgPoRM. 
By Malcolm MacColl. 

THe APPROACHING TOTAL By 

Richard A. Proctor. 


BosarDo. By James Mew. 

Matta. By Arthur Arnold. 

MOLLY TreFusis. By Austin Dobson. 
SavaGs MopEs OF Prayer. By J. A. Farrer. 
GENEALOGY. By John Amphlett. 





Illustrated 


SoLarR ECLIipss. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “Romance of War.” 





By the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of COCKAYNE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


TOWN GARLAND. 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 


A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLocg, 








Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 
POEMS and BALLADS. 

Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNB. 
*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 
NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &0. 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


“One of the most racy and entertaining of English 
novels." —J//ustrated London News. 





Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classe-, and Popular 
Reading. With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just completed, price 2s, each Work in boards, or 2s 6d each cloth: or the Set of Ten Volumes, in cloth extra, 
with gilt edges, price 30s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS & TALES. 


COMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES. 


LOTHAIR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 
CONINGSBY. ALROY; IXION; the INFERNAL 
SYBIL. MARRIAGE; POPANILLA. 
TANCRED. 

| The YOUNG DUKE; COUNT 
VERETIA. |  ALARCOS 
CONTARINI FLEMING; the RISE j 

of ISKANDER. | VIVIAN GREY. 


*,* The CABINET EDITION, in crown 8vo, price 63 each Volume, may still be had. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN TURKEY. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWENTY YEARS’ RESIDENCE AMONG THE 
PEOPLE OF TURKEY ; 


The Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, 
By A CONSUL’S DAUGHTER AND WIFE. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


Albanians, and Armenians. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Next week, fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Two Maps, 6s 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ Practical Guide to the English Lake District,” “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Man,” “ Practical 


Guide to the Isle of Wight,” “‘ Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall and 
Neighbourhood,” &c. 








Also, in Five Sections, 1s 6d each, with Map. 


OHESTER SECTION—LLANDUDNO SECTION—BETTWS-Y-COED and SNOWDON SECTIONS—DOL- 
GELLEY and BALA SECTIONS—LLANGOLLEN and ABERYSTWITH SECTIONS. 








Nearly ready, 2s 6d, with Map. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, .S.W. 





Just published, in 8vo, with 120 Illustrations, price 15s. 


ART, AND ART INDUSTRIES, IN JAPAN. 
By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O0.B., D.C.L. 
London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited. 





Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad, for the Year 1877. New Series. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 
1868 to 1876, may be had, price 18s each.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the other Proprietors, 





TONIC. 


PURE IRON and oe 


without ACI 
A V A I S| 
} 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. ) 


THE NE W 


R 








F h«U 


Iuable in all cases of 
eakness and Debility. 


in 


BR 


See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. | 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is | 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. | 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. | 


———__ 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’s 
LIST. 





The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXXXV. for JULY, price 6g, 

contains :— 

. TAINB'S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 

- Eraics OF EVOLUTION: THE NATURE OF Evtt Axp 
THE GENESIS OF CONSCIENCE, 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER. 

THE RUSSIAN AND TORKISH WAR. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 

RECENT HistoRY OF THE BURIALS QUESTIONS. 

THE LATER GREFK NATION, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL VIEW 
COMMUNION. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. §, 


Cox. 1s, monthly, post free. 


The JULY Number, commencinga NEW VOLUME, 
contains :— 

1, THE Book oF Jos. 
By the Editor. 

. STUDIES IN THR LIFE OF CHRIST. 4. THE BAPTIST 
AND THE CHRIST. By Rev. Professor A. M. 
Fairbairn. 

Somgs LEADING IDEAS IN THE or “ee or Sr, 
PAUL. By Rev. W. Sandy, M.A.., 

4. SHORT PAPERS UPON THE PROPHET Jous MIAH. By 

By Rev. Professor H. R. 


noe 


OF RELIGIOUS 


SAS 


4. THE SECOND CoLLogvy, 


9 


3. 


Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 
THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 
Reynolds, D.D. 


The EXPOSITOR.—Vol. VIL. is now ready, demy 


5. 


8vo, 786d. Contributors :—The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Canterbury; Prof. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D.; Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; J. Paton Gloag, D.D.; Prof. Ww. 
Milligan, D D.; Canon Perowne, D D.; Prof. Plumptre, 
M.A., D.D.; J. 8. Porton, B. D.; Prof. A. Roberts, 
DD: Prof. W Sanday, M.A., DD.; E. W. Shalders, 
B.A.; Rayner Winterbotham, M.A.; Thomas de 
Quincey; the Editor, &c. Vols. 1. to VI., price 7s 6d 
each. 


The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION: 
Philosophically Considered. By Rev. WILLIAM 
JACKSON, M.A., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. Second 
Edition. 

“ Will richly repay careful and repeated study.”— 

Literary Churchman. 


The BIBLE and CRITICISM. 
Lectures by Ropert RArny, D.D., Principal and 
Professor of Divinity and Church History, New 
College, Edinburgh. Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EVOLUTION, the STONE BOOK, and 
the MOSAIC REVORD of OREATION. By 
THOMAS Couper, Lecturer on Christianity, Author 
of “The Purgatory of Suicides,” “The Paradise 
of Martyrs,’ “The Bridge of History over the 
Gulf of Time,” &c. Just published, feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


The LIFE of THOMAS COOPER, 


Written by Himself. Eleventh Thousand. With 
Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s 64. 
The Editor of “Charles Kingsley’s Life and 


Letters,” speaking of Thomas Oooper, with whom Mr. 

Kingsley corresponded, says, “‘He is a man of vast 

rea» ing and indomitable courage. His Autobiography 

is a remarkable book, well worth reading, both for 

its own sake and for the pictures of working-class 

life and thought which it reveals."—Vol. I...p. 377. 
“A most interesting volume.”—Zeisure Hour. 


WORKS BY J. W. DAWSON, 
LL.D., F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. 

“Any one who will study Dr. Dawson's three 
recent volumes, ‘The Story of the Earth and Man, 
‘ Life’s Dawn on Earth, and * The Origin of the World,’ 
will not only gain much trustworthy information on 
matters of romantic interest, but will make the ac- 
quaintance of a writer who is as vigorous as he is 
modest, and as modest as he is vigorous; who knows 
how to throw the air of genius around even the 
minuter facts and details of philosophical inquiry; 
and who, best of all, combines a true scientific inde- 
pendence of thought with a reverent faith in the 
Scriptures and the Gospel.” —London Quarterly Review. 


I. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of the WORLD. Accord- 


ing to Revelation and Science. 


It. 
Second Thousand, with numerous Dlustrations, 
price 7s 6d. 

LIFE’S DAWN on EARTH. Being 
the History of the oldest known Fossil Remains, 
and their Relations to Geological Time and to the 
Development of the Anima! Kingdom. 

“ The tale of this discovery has never been told with 
anything like the fullness and clearness with which Dr 
Dawson has now brought it before the public."— 
Saturday Review. 

Ii. 
Fifth Edition, with 20 Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 

The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 

“A very able and interesting sketch of geclogical 
science.” —Spectator. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 Paternoster Row. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the THIRD VOLUME of 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY: a Monthly 
Review. Edited by James KNOWLES. January-June, 1878. 1,182 pp., cloth, 
price 17s. 
Sqvare Svo, cloth extra, price 1 4s. 
PARIS ORIGINALS. By A. Ecmont Hake. 


With 20 Etchings by Leon RicueTon. 
“Paris semble, i} mes yeux, un pays de romans.” —Corneille. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


+ 7 yr ‘ ~TT be) a 
JOHN LUDVIG RUNEBERG’S LYRICAL 
SONGS, IDYLLS, and EPIGRAMS. Done into Engiish by Errikk MAGNUs- 
son. M.A., and E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. 
This translation is believed to be the first attempt to render into English any 
of the more important poetical works in the Swedish language, with absolute 
loyalty to both form and substance. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 68. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CATHOLICISM and 


PROTESTANTISM, in their Civil Bearing upon Nations. Translated and 
Adapted from the French of M. LE BARON DE HAULLEVILLE, by HENRY 
BELLINGHAM, Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface by bis Eminence Cardinal 
MANNING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


TO TO 
PROTEUS and AMADEUS: a Correspondence. 
Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 
“ This little volume is one of the ablest, and certainly one of the most charming, 
which has been published on natural theology furmany a year back, and we thank 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere very heartily for introducing it into the world.” —Spectator. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


7 a 7 al &) . 
The GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 
RUINED MIDIANITE CITIES : a Fortnight’s Tour in North-Western Arabia. 
By RicnArp F. BurtoN, Membre de I'lnstitut Egyptien. With numerous 
Illustrations. 
‘ There is a freshness about his [Capt. Burton's] book, which must engross the 
attention of a!l who turn to the pages of this, his latest contribution to geographical 
literature.”"—A theneum, 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


EGYPTIAN BELIEF and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By James Bonwick, F.R.G.S., Author of “Pyramid Facts and 
Fancies,” “* Last of the Tasmanians,” &c. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS on DAILY LIFE 


By GeorGE Dawson, M.A. Edited by his WIFs. 


and DUTY. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WAR. By James Ram. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
—Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies of Works of the Past and Present Seasons, 
withdrawn sor Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 
and may be obtained postage free on application. 


Mupie’s Secect Lisrary, New Oxford Street, 


June 22. 





Price 8d. 
(y*sasese’e JOURNAL for JULY. 
Bianconi. By W. Chambers. | Notes from New Mexico. 


Our Volunteers, | More about Beavers. 
Monsieur de Bocher. Tuine’s Warning. By W. Chambers. 
Facts worth Knowing. Lightning. 
A Curious Antiquarian Hoax. | Another Tale of Homburg. 
Village Veterans | The American Arctic Expedition. 
Pixy-Led. | Equal to the Occasion. 
The Effects of Light on Plants. | Rapid Fulfilment of “ Prophecy.” 
A Scare in Connemara. In Two The Civil Service. 
An Arcent of Ararat. (Chapters. Sea-Mats. 
Legal Gleanings. | The Double Picture. 
In a Typhoon. The Month: Science and Arts 
Pamphiets. An Extraordinary Girl. 
Curious Chances Four Poetical Pieces. 
HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Joun B. HArwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia.’ 
Chapters XXXL-XL. 
W. and R. CuamBers, London and Edinburgh. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
Be"sTEADs, 
Bess. 
EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TottenhamjCourt Road, London, W. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 
LANCASHIRE. By the Editor. 
Irish CATHOLICISM AND BRITISH LIBERALISM. By Matthew Arnold. 
EMILIO CASTELAR. (Conclusion.) By M. E. Grant Daff, M.P. 
Davos IN WinteER. By John Addington Symonds. 
A WorpD For INDIGNATION MEETINGS. By Goldwin Smith. 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. By George Saintsbury. 
THe PLACE OF SocroLocy. By J. H. Bridges. 
CEREMONIAL GOVERNMBNT.—VI. By Herbert Spencer. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DIDEROT and _ the 


By Joun Moruey. 2 vols. demy, 263. 





ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain T.I. Lucas, lateOape Mounted 
Rifles. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 





FASHION THEN and NOW. 


WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


By Lord 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By J. G. 


WHytTs-MELVILL&. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown 
8vo, Fourth Edition, 12s. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS _ in 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. 
By “ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNaPsuoTt.” New Edition, with Lilustrations, 1 vol. 





NEW NOVEL by Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY'S WIFE. By G. J. Wuayre-Metvittr. 


2 vols. [Nearly ready. 


NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE and SNOW: a Novel. By 


HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. JOSEPH HATTON. 


CRUEL LONDON: a Novel. By Joseru 


HAtTon, Author of “ Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 
[This day. 


NEW NOVEL by T. RUSSELL MONRO. 


COUNTY versus COUNTER. By T. Russert 


Monro. 3 vols. 





NEW NOVEL by Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD. 


LATTER-DAY NOVEL. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel CHARLES EDWARD MANSFIELD, Her Majesty's Agent and Consul- 
Genera! at Bucharest. 2 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Mr. and Mrs. BRASSEY'S YAOHT VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 
Third Edition, now ready, with 8 Coloured Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page I!lus- 
trations arene on Wood, and 109 Woedcuts in the Text, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 
21s, cloth. 
VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM; Our Home on the Ocean 
for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. (The 118 Illustrations engraved 
by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham.) 
«This delightful crnise is the very romance of adventurous yachting; it is the 
voyage of the rough old circumnavigators translated into the picturesquely 
luxurious.”"—7imes. 
“This book is almost as difficult to leave as Tahiti and Hawaii; it offersa 
panorama of delightful scenes, where the sun is eternally shining ou white water- 
falls, green palm-trees, and a wealth of flowers."—Saturday Review. 
“ Written from the first page to the last in a most animating tone of enjoy- 
ment. The graceful simplicity of the style makes it extremely seductive ; it is full 
of adventure; and the admirable illustrations are worthy of the letterpress.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ We can but faintly indicate what the reader may look for in this unrivalled 
book.” —Spectator. 
“It would be difficult to imagine a more delightful book than ‘ A Voyage in the 
Sunbeam, and the charm of the narrative is heightened by the illustrations, 
which are auusually flue examples of wood engraving.”—Morning Post. 
“Every country seems delightful to the happy voyagers, qualified by taste 
and culture 'o appreciate all they see, and no less enabled than disposed to take 
the cream off everything. Almost every little piece of description is prettily 
turned in well-chosen language, aud affords more or less of a picture to the eye.” 
—Lraminer. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 








een and other POEMS. By Percy Gorpon. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1541. 


Lorry “LIBRARY, 





PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRes!IDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancieut and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are aliowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBER 


T HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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The WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 








MEssrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. beg to announce the Publication of an Edition 
of the Works of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, in Twenty-four 


Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


The Letterpress of this Edition will be Printed by Messrs. Ricuarp Cray, Sons, and 
TAYLOR, on paper of the finest quality, expressly made for the Work by Messrs, 
JoHn Dickryson and Co. 


The Steel and Copper Plates will be printed on real China paper by Messrs. J. H. 
and F. C. McQueen, and mounted on Plate Paper expressly made for the Work 
by Messrs. Jonn Dickinson and Co. 


The Woodcuts and Vignettes will all be printed on real China paper, and mounted 
with the Letterpress of the Book. 


Many new Illustrations by Eminent Artists will be added. 


The Edition will be limited to One Thousand Copies, and the type will be distributed 


after each sheet has been printed. 


The Issue will be commenced on the Ist of October, 1878, with the publication of 
“ Vanity Fair,” in Two Volumes; and Two Volumes will be published on the first 
of each consecutive Month, the publication of the Twenty-four Volumes being 


completed in one year. 


Subscriptions will be received through Booksellers for complete sets of the Works; 
each set will be numbered, and copies will be delivered to Subscribers in the order 
in which Subscriptions are received. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the option of at any time increasing the sub- 
scription price. 


The Publishers also reserve to themselves the right of printing a few copies beyond the 
Edition of One Thousand Copies, for the purpose of delivery, according to law, to 
the Public Libraries, and for presentation to Artists and others engaged in the 
production of the Work. Such additional copies will not be numbered or sold, the 
Edition for Sale being strictly limited to One Thousand Copies. 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages, with information as to the price at which Booksellers 
will receive Subscriptions, may be obtained on application to the principal Book- 
sellers in London and the Provinces. 


15 WATERLOO PLAce, Lonpon, 


June, 1878. 


—— 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL. of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 29, 1878. 











